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John Chinaman, Butcher 
By J. R. SHAND, M. D. C., Tientsin, North China 


The Chinese butchers are Mohamme- 
dans, it is, therefore, necessary that the 
priest cut the throat of all animals used 
for food. It makes no difference who 
eats the flesh, be he Gentile or Jew, Mo- 
hammedan or heathen, the priest must 
cut the throat or else the butchers will 
promptly walk out. I have tried to in- 
troduce the poll axe and the pithing 
blade, but my butchers would not touch 
the animal afterwards, so I had to fall 
back on the priest and everything then 
went smoothly. 

I will attempt to describe here the 
modus operandi of the preparation of a 
shipment of beef consigned to the Rus- 
sian government at Vladivostok, con- 
sisting of about 400 tons or 1,600 head 
of cattle. 

China is a very large country and not- 
withstanding the erroneous idea that it 
is over-populated, there are thousands 
and thousands of square miles of sparse- 
ly settled country where thousands of 
cattle roam at large. The supply of cat- 
tle in China is practically unlimited, or 
could be made so in a very few years. 

The breed of these cattle undoubtedly 
favor the Shorthorn and are good 
healthy animals of large bony frames, 

*Presented at the ninth annual meeting of the 


American Association of Medical Milk Commissions, 
June 17, 1915, Berkeley, Cal. 


and in the summer time they are fat. 
The average live weight is 1,100 pounds, 
dressed 600 pounds. The quality par 
excellence. 

Foot-and-mouth disease and _rinder- 
pest do visit the cattle occasionally, but 
as the herds are comparatively small, 
and the distance between herds so great, 
and on account of the lack of roads 
(water transportation being the great 
highway) these diseases very seldom at- 
tack two herds at the same time. 

By instinct John Chinaman establish- 
es a natural quarantine. He hears that 
his next door neighbor’s cattle are dy- 
ing, so he naturally grazes his cattle the 
other way and prays to his joss to pro- 
tect his cattle. 

But to return to my subject. The 
Russian slaughter house is 45 feet by 
60 feet; 1,600 head of cattle are on the 
premises and the refrigerator ship is 
about due and she must not be kept 
waiting too long for her cargo. 

The cattle are all lined up in bunches 
of 75 for ante-mortem inspection by 
the Russian veterinarians, and in my ex- 
perience it has been impossible to catch 
one case of disease of any kind in the 
living animal (the sick ones must be 
kept for Provincial consumption), there- 
fore, only the thin animals are callegi out. 
The string is passed and turned over 
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to the Chinese “butchers” (coolies) and 
the fun and slaughter commences. 

One hundred or more Chinese coolies 
lay hold on about 25 of these poor un- 
fortunate steers and into the slaughter 








This picture was taken in Tientsin, month of March. 
Considering the time of year, they are in good con- 
dition. Notice how quiet they are—a wild one is the 
exception. These animals. are both 5 years old. 
Younger ones very seldom come'to Tientsin, because 
the demand is not great. Dr. Shand is posing with 
the cattle. 


house they go where they are all thrown 
and hog-tied; along comes the priest 
with a knife that has a two-foot blade, 
mumbles a prayer over each individual 
steer, and then cuts the animal’s throat. 
Pardon me did I only say throat? I 
meant to say that the poor animal’s head 
is almost. severed. Coolies are in wait- 
ing with large shallow tubs and wooden 
ladles to catch every drop of blood. The 
butcher, while the animal is bleeding, 
picks up and ligates the esophagus and 
cuts the remaining muscles, that the 
priest in his hurry missed, right up to 
the cervical vertebrae. When the ani- 
mals are about dead the heavy man with 
an axe comes along and piths each ani- 
mal from below to above and in the 
meantime he also divides the vertebrae. 

The cords are now released from the 
animal’s feet, the carcass propped up by 
bringing the head to one side for the 
body to rest on, and the skinning is com- 
menced. When the skinning process is 
about half completed, ropes are attached 
to the hocks and the carcass is hoisted 
by hand with the block and tackle, al- 
ways accompanied by the Chinese solo 
and chorus. This is the only chance the 
carcass has to bleed .thoroughly after 


lying on the floor for from 10 to 20 min- 
utes. 

At this time I might mention the con- 
dition of the floor of the slaughter- 
house. Feces and blood galore, also the 
same all over the coolie butchers, but 
that makes no difference to John China- 
man if he cleans it up it will only get 
sloppy again. Occasionally the veteri- 
narian’s assistant calls John’s attention 
to the filthy floor and then John takes 
a few buckets of water and‘wets it down. 
A hose is unknown in the slaughter- 
house, and there is only one spicket to 
obtain water from. 

The viscera are now removed in the 
usual manner and are examined gener- 
ally by the veterinarian’s assistant, and 
in the meantime buckets of water are 
thrown into the chuck (which is very 
bloody) and a coolie armed with a one 
gallon can with a spout and a dirty rag 
washes the blood that happens to remain 
on the carcass. 

The heavy man is now called upon 
again (the axe has a 3-inch cutting sur- 
face), and he chops and hacks until he 
finally has the carcass in halves. An 8- 
foot flat pole and two coolies now ap- 
pear on the scene and a slit is cut be- 
tween the two last ribs, the pole shoved 











Russian slaughter house with cattle,* butchers and 
preacher. These cattle are for the U. S. troops. 
Killed under the supervision of U. S. veterinarian. 


through the two halves, shoulders of the 
coolies are placed beneath the pole and 
the carcass is quartered and the fore 
quarters are carried away to the “cool- 
ing room.” Two more coolies with an- 
other pole, run the pole through slits 




















in the flanks and the hind quarters are 
carried in the same manner to the same 
place. 

The “cooling room” consists of a 
large mat shed about 7 feet high with 
scaffolding to hang the quarters on. The 
front quarters are hung by the last 
rib, and the hinds by the hock, tied 
with cords. Meat hooks evidently are an 
extra expense. This performance is 
continued at the rate of 200 head per 
day. 

The post-mortem examination of 
Chinese cattle slaughtered in Tientsin 





JOHN CHINAMAN, BUTCHER 
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ing sheds,” it is stamped by the Russian 
veterinarian, then wrapped in light mat- 
ting, weighed and carried by the coolies 
(one coolie one quarter) a distance of 
one-quarter mile to the lighters and sent 
down the river to the ship. 

In North China beef is only shipped 
to Vladivostok between the months of 
October and May, as there are no com- 
mercial cold storage facilities. In the 
summer time, the cattle are sometimes 


_ Slaughtered aboard ship and frozen on 


the spot, sometimes the live cattle are 
shipped to Vladivostok. 








Butcher, Preacher, American Soldier and Coolie Butchers for American Troops Taken in Front of 
Slaughter House. 


reveals. very little disease. The only 
diseases I have seen are tuberculosis 
(two cases only) and several cases of 
jaundice, and an occasional case of 
Ttheasles. The condemnation amounts to 
possibly 3 per cent. 

I do not mean to infer that there are 
not more diseased cattle, but the reason 
more disease is not found in the post- 
mortem inspection is because: first, all 
the thin or unhealthy looking animals are 
culled out and they are used in the na- 
tive city; second, only the best healthy 
cattle are shipped on from the Provinces. 
Sick and poorly conditioned animals are 
used for local consumption. 


After the beef is placed in the “cool- 


There are only two by-products ob- 
tained by the meat contractor, i. e., 
hides and tallow. The former are dried 
or cured here and shipped generally to 
the United States. The tallow is ren- 
dered, canned in coal oil cans and also 
shipped to Vladivostok. With the ex- 
ception of the tails which are never de- 
tached from the hind quarters, the 
Chinaman disposes of the remains of 
the carcasses. 

This style of “butchering” evidently 
suits the Russian government in the 
Orient, but it does not suit Uncle Sam. I 
represent Uncle Sam on the slaughter- 
house floor. 

The 15th Infantry consumes about 
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6,500 pounds of beef per week and it is 
up to me to keep up the supply. I 
slaughter about 7 head at a time, gen- 
erally twice weekly and you bet I am 
there all the time and make the coolies 
attempt to recognize hygienic sanitary 
conditions to the best of my ability. 
After the animal has bled to death, I 
have him immediately hoisted to facili- 
tate proper bleeding and draining, then 
he is let down again for the skinning. 

Our meat contract calls for only hind 
quarters with 8 ribs, slaughtered under 
the supervision of the veterinarian and 
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delivered at the ice plant at 5c per pound. 
The contractor makes money, and we 
get the choicest beef in China, which is 
undoubtedly superior to the Australian 
beef delivered in Manila. 

The labor connected with the raising, 
handling and slaughter of beef in China 
is very cheap. Coolies on the farms re- 
ceive wages about 10c per day. Butch- 
ers about 20c and butcher coolies about 
15c per day. The cattle raise them- 
selves and are never fed any grain. It 
is a case of “root hog or die,” especially 
in the winter time. 


Treatment of Fractures and Wire Cuts 
F. M. CAHILL, D. V..S.; St. Joseph, Mo. 


There is probably no condition that 
causes the average practitioner more 
concern that do fractures when occur- 
ring in the heavier domestic animals. 
It is a source of chagrin and a loss of 
prestige to be called to treat such a con- 
dition and after reducing the fracture 
and applying such dressings as we have 
used in the past, supplied a suitable 
sling and otherwise provided for the 
comfort of the animal, to be recalled to 
readjust the cast and to be compelled to 
admit that we have failed and that the 
animal must be destroyed. Further there 
is nothing gained but usually a distinct 
loss of prestige if we advise destruction 
of the animal in the beginning. Anyone 
can kill a horse; the veterinarian is 
called to ameliorate the condition. 

Authorities almost invariably give an 
unfavorable prognosis for these cases. 
The laity, however, do not fully appre- 
ciate the unfavorable circumstances sur- 
rounding these cases, and since the M. 
D. has almost universal success with 
fractures, they do not take kindly to our 
advice to destroy the animal, especially 
if the horse happens to be a family pet. 
At this point, it will be of value to us 
to analyze the condition and try to place 
the blame for our lack of success. 

In the first place in a fracture occur- 


ring in the strong, healthy horse it is 
impossible to control its movements 
either while applying a dressing or later ; 
even slight motion in the affected part 
usually being sufficient to prevent union. 
Also in a large majority of cases the 
fracture is compound which prevents the 
application of a permanent cast. In the 
choice of dressings, splints and cotton 
bandages do not prove satisfactory be- 
cause of the movement of the animal and 
the difficulty experienced in keeping the 
splints in place. When reduction is at- 
tempted the plaster of paris cast is the 
dressing most often used and it is prob- 
ably because it does not readily lend it- 
self to the conditions as they exist that 
cause us to advise destruction. 

In the first place, the material is 
heavy; it does not adhere closely to the 
limb and for many locations it is impos- 
sible to keep it in place. Plaster of 
paris cannot be applied directly to the 
skin because of its rough harsh nature, 
the movement of the skin causing injury 
and infection of the tissues. In addition 
if any strain is placed upon it while it is 
hardening it cracks and its usefulness 
is destroyed. I believe we all realize 
that if we had a substance reasonably 
light and adhesive, that would spring 
with the movements of the animal and 





FRACTURES AND WIRE CUTS 


not injure the strength of the material, 
we would have a substance that would 
be of material advantage in these cases. 
Let me direct your attention to the use 
of liquid glue as a substitute for plaster 
of paris in these cases. 

Probably the credit of originating the 
use of liquid glue belongs to Dr. W. N. 
Hobbs, president of the Kansas Veteri- 
nary Medical Association and Professor 
of Surgery in the St. Joseph Veterinary 
College. In its application either the 
liquid glue may be used or dried glue 


may be prepared by the addition of wa-, 


ter, thus reducing the cost. In simple 
fractures occurring in the horse, after 
placing the animal in slings, see that the 
fractured bone is in perfect apposition. 
Apply the glue (hot) directly to the 
limb. With a paddle or brush apply it 
to the hair as far above and below the 
break as you wish to run your bandages. 
Next take cotton bandages, 15 feet long, 
and run on the limb. Do not roll the 
bandage too tight. When you have run 
the bandage full length you wish to 
make the cast, then apply more glue on 


bandage and keep on rolling until you 
have four or five thicknesses of band- 


Have at hand several small berry 
boxes. Break these into small splints 
and glue onto the low places. Place the 
splints about one inch apart, roll more 
bandages, always applying glue over 
each layer of bandages. When you have 
the low places filled up apply long light 
splints (those made from a berry crate 
are convenient and serviceable). Add 
bandages and splints until you have the 
required strength. 

Always have glue on hoth sides of 
splints and draw the bandages over the 
splints tight. Do not use any more glue 
than is necessary to hold the bandages 
and splints. If you use too much glue 
it will not harden or will take too long 
to harden. If this cast is properly ap- 
plied it makes a stronger and more dur- 
able cast than plaster of paris and also 
has the advantage of being light, will not 
slip and will not need to be readjusted. 

In treating fractures in colts or light 


age. 
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animals if the break is below the car- 
pus, I do not put them in a sling. I run 
my bandages and splints well up the ra- 
dius, immobilize the carpus and _ turn 
them loose. They soon learn to get up 
and down with little trouble. 

One advantage the glue cast has over 
the plaster of paris cast is if the cast 
springs in getting up it will come back 
to its position without doing any harm. 
In compound fractures it has been the 
custom to destroy the animal at once. 
You know how often you are called to 
treat a broken limb; the first question 
you ask is, “Is the skin broken?” If 
you are told “Yes,” you say, “No use, he 
must be destroyed.” Now, I do not claim 
that we can save all of these cases or 
even a majority of them, especially com- 
pound comminuted fractures. In our 
practice at the St. Joseph Veterinary 
College Hospital, we have succeeded in 
enough cases to justify us in making an 
attempt to save most of this kind, which 
we have heretofore destroyed without 
making any attempt to save. In the 
treatment of compound fractures the 
same cleansing process is gone through 
as iff any other wound. 

Irrigate the wound with a warm nor- 
mal salt solution until it comes back 
clear. Press out all clotted blood and 
serum. I next wash the wound with a 
25 per cent solution of alcohol in which 
I put a small amount of tincture of iodin. 
I again squeeze out all the serum I can 
from the wound and place a piece of 
gauze saturated with absolute alcohol 
over the wound. I now apply the glue 
and bandages the same as in simple frac- 
ture. I do not disturb this for three or 
four days. I take the animal’s temper- 
ature and watch for other signs of in- 
fection. 

About the fourth day I cut. a small 
opening over the wound, remove the 
gauze and examine the wound. You will 
be surprised how many times you will 
find healing has taken place by first in- 
tention when the wound is small. If 
there is no sign of infection I again wash 
the wound with absolute alcohol and 
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pack the opening with any good dry 
dressing. I then apply a bandage with 
cotton over the opening. If any signs 
of infection are present I irrigate with 
alcohol and iodin solution, first using 
peroxide. I dress this every day until 
healing has taken place. 

In colts I allow the cast to remain on 
the limb for three or four weeks; on 
older horses for six weeks. To remove 
the cast bathe in warm water. 

I know that a great many veterinari- 
ans have tried glue without getting the 
desired results. They will say the cast 
is not stiff enough. That it springs and 
does not hold. This I claim is because 
the cast has not been properly applied. 
If you use too much glue the cast will 
not harden and if you do not use enough 
splints it will spring. Do not apply suffi- 
cient glue to run through the next layer 
of bandages. By applying a very light 
coat of glue each time around and us- 
ing very thin splints, the bandages and 
splint will take up the glue which will 
become hard and you will have a cast 
that is harder than wood. 

A Glue Support for Wire Cuts 

In extensive wire cuts especially in 
the limbs we have had excellent results 
from the use of glue. How many of 
you have had this experience? You 
have been called to a case of wire cut 
on the arm, cut to the bone and down 
nearly to the carpus? You have 
cleansed the wound thoroughly, shaved 
the edges, sutured the muscles with cat 
gut. Then with deep quill or button su- 
tures sutured the skin. When you were 
done it looked good to you and good to 
the owner. You have been called back 
in four or five days to find the sutures 
given way by sloughing or the animal has 
rubbed them loose. Now the trouble is 
that sutures in these cases do not suf- 
fice. You must have some other means 
of support and this we find in the use 
of glue and cotton bandages. 

My way of treating wire cuts is ag 
follows: Using any good antiseptic I 
thoroughly disinfect the wound after 
shaving the edges. I then take a little 


pledget of cotton on a probe and swab 
the wound lightly with pure phenol fol- 
lowing this with absolute alcohol. I then 
suture the muscles with cat gut and the 
skin with a deep quill suture. In exten- 
sive cuts I place at the bottom of the 
wound from one end to the other a small 
piece of iodoform gauze leaving the end 
of the gauze protruding from the most 
dependent portion. If there are any 
pockets they are opened to allow free 
drainage. I then use collodion on the en- 
tire wound except the most dependent 
portion covering the sutures with a very 
light layer of cotton. I then apply the 
glue on the limb the same as in simple 
fracture to within one inch of the lower 
commissure and put on three or four 
layers of bandages, gluing each time 
around. On the second or third day I 
remove the gauze and irrigate the 
wound with a very light antiseptic 
or saline solution. Then insert more 
gauze to keep the wound open and 
drain well. In replacing the gauze 
I use a long thin pair of dressing 
forceps and place the gauze as high in 
the wound as possible so as to allow the 
pus to drain from the bottom and not 
between the stitches. 

If you follow this plan and hold the 
muscles in place until they are reunited 
you will have only a small scar and the 
owner will be more than pleased, allow- 
ing you to charge a good fee for your 
services. 

In extensive abrasions about the face, 
glue may be used to advantage simply 
as an adhesive plaster after the wound 
has been properly cleansed, drainage 
provided and the wound sutured. When 
used for that purpose the glue should 
be applied only to the shaved skin, as 
in that way less irritation is produced 
than by applying on the hair. 

In split ears, after cleansing and shav- 
ing and when necessary scarifying the 
edges, suture the skin both on the in- 
side and outside of the ear. Do not 
suture through the cartilage. Then ap- 
ply glue to the outside of the ear and 

(Continued on page 866) 

















The Itinerant Horse Physician 


By HIMSELF 


Eprtor’s Note: 


This is the first of a new series of articles detailing experiences of a 


peripatetic veterinarian whose home for ten years was “wherever his hat was off.” Let it be 
repeated that the occurrences mentioned by the Itinerant Horse Physician actually happened 
at the time and place and in the exact manner described. 


In the “Abilene” Country 


HOA! Hold on there with 

’ that mule! Ain’t you got 

sense enough to see we’re doing some 

heavy surgery here? Some of you 

gosh danged farmers don’t know 
nothin’.” 

This. outburst of righteous wrath 
came from my partner, Dr. Asa, and 
the object of’ his wrath was a long, 
gauky, cotton farmer who had the in- 
tention of having a “sweenied” mule 
“worked on,” being in the act of lead- 
ing the mule into our unpretensious 
infirmary when my partner’s wrath 
burst out. My partner called the in- 
firmary the infirmatory; he, my part- 
ner I mean, had not had a very gener- 
ous education, either general or veter- 
inary ; so please be easy on his “tech- 
nical terms.” 

When Dr. Asa was doing “heavy” 
surgery, which was his term for major 
surgery, he would insult his best friend 
if he so much as ventured a sugges- 
tion of any sort. If no one made any 
sort of suggestions bearing on the op- 
eration he would invariably vent his 
spleen on the first party to intrude 
on the field of maneuvering. If it hap- 
pened to be a long horn farmer, or a 
“hill-billie,’ as Dr. Asa called them, 
he would continue his first outburst 
with a running talk somewhat as fol- 
lows: 


“Gosh darned funny some people 
can’t learn nothin’; seems to me every- 
body ought to know that by their gosh 
darned movin’ around they stir up 
enough micromes to put the tetanic dis- 





ease in a surgery case. Especially these 
gosh darned rubes with their heavy 
walkin’; they jar the buildin’ enough so 
as to kill any surgery case with the 
shock. And then the darn fool has a 
notion to drag a mule in yit; never see 
no such gosh darned fools as growed up 
around here. And so he kept on until 
something else switched his wrath onto 
some other object or person. 

To me these wrathful broadsides of 
the old quack were worth a circus; I 
was only a few years out of college at 
the time and I could always get a good 
“inside” laugh on these occasions. 

The “heavy” surgery case off his 
hands, Dr. Asa proceeded to “work on” 
the sweenied mule. But not before an 
argument with the farmer on _ the 
name “sweeney” had been gone through. 
The farmer wanted to know why the 
condition was called sweeney. Dr. Asa 
informed him that it was not called 
“sweeney” where he came from (Mich- 
igan) ; there in Michigan they called it 
shoulder aterphy, he said. _How any- 
body could call the condition “sweeney” 
was more than he could understand, he 
said; why, what was “sweeney” but an 
Irishman’s name anyhow, and couldn’t 
the farmer see that he was entirely 
wrong? This was old Dr. Asa every 
time; no matter how plain the case, or 
how right the farmer, Dr. Asa always 
attempted to show him that he was 
“way oft” before he did anything for 
the animal. Sometimes the argument 
got so hot that the owner of the animal 
left in disgust; at other times Dr. Asa 
would chase him away for being “too 
smart.” If you know so gosh darned 
much about it,” he would say, “what the 
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dickens you coming around here for to 
have me fix your horse up?” 

At the time of which I write there 
were not over twenty-five graduate vet- 
erinarians in practice in the whole state 
of Texas, and some of the “stunts” 
enacted in the name of veterinary science 
were well worth seeing. 

But let us return to the cotton-farmer 
with the “sweenied” mules. Dr. Asa 
apparently convinced him that sweeney 
was a name to be mentioned only in the 
dark, and. that a rowel must be inserted 
to cure the “aterphy.” 

When the seton was in place the farm- 
er wanted to know how much his bill 
came to. “Five dollars,” said Dr. Asa. 

“Five dollars!” yelled the farmer. 
‘Smoking cat-fish, five dollars for a lit- 
tle job like that? Why, man, I could 
done that just as well myself if I only 
had the tools.” 

“Look a here, Mister,” says Dr. Asa, 
“don’t you start no rough talk around 
here, ’cause I’m perfessional, and I won’t 
stand for it. My partner here (mean- 
ing me) is a scientific graduate, and he 
can tell you that I done you a scientific 
piece of work. Your bill is five dollars 
and you got to pay it. And what’s more, 
you got to pay it right now.” 

I began to look around for a place to 
duck under ; in those days, in that coun- 
try, arguments of that sort usually were 
dangerous for the “innocent bystander.” 

“Tl be hung before I pay you five 
dollars for that job,” says the farmer. 
“You can sue me for it, and see if you 
get it.” With that he began to walk 
away with the mule. 

“Hold on there, you skinner,” yells 
Doctor Asa, and at the same time he 
makes a jump for the mule’s head. He 
had a knife in his hand and I feared I 
was going to witness a cutting match. 
But I was wrong; the old fellow’s pro- 
gram was entirely different. With a 


quick slash he had cyt through the seton 
and. with the same movement jerked it 
out. 

“There,” he says, “now take your 


darned mule away from here before I 
start something.” 

The farmer lost no time in getting 
away with his mule, either. Old Dr. 
Asa, though in the fifties, had a repu- 
tation as a scrapper in any form, shape 
or manner. Knives, guns, fists or feet, 
the old fellow was any younger man’s 
equal. It has always been a wonder to 
me that he could live in that country as 
long as he did. He had been there six 
years when I went into partnership 
with him. 

K * * * * * 

I had been with Dr. Asa a couple of 
weeks and aside from a few little “mis- 
understandings” we were getting along 
fine. These little “misunderstandings” 
arose from the fact that Asa would nev- 
er make a call alone; he always insisted 
on my accompanying him. I tried to 
argue with him that there was no ad- 
vantage in a partnership conducted on 
those lines, because the two of us could 
do no more than one man alone. - Near- 
ly every time we made a call together 
we lost money by missing a job or two 
that came to-the office while we were 
gone. I tried to show him that if one 
of us would “hang around” the office 
we could get all the business. But he 
would not see it my way. The only 
reason for his attitude on this point that 
I could ever figure out was that the old 
scoundrel feared I might “double-cross” 
him in some way. 

We kept no books on the partnership 
and “squared up” after every job we 
did, each receiving half of all money 
taken in. When rent was due, or a drug 
bill had to be paid each of us reached 
in our pocket for half the amount. 

One reason for this way of keeping 
our finances straight was that both of 
us were “hard up.” The other reason 
was that we did not trust each other; 
that’s a fact. Asa feared I was too 
smooth for him because I was a college 
graduate, and I feared Asa was too cun- 
ning for me because he was a foxy old 
quack. ; 

Anyhow, Asa kept on dragging me 

















around on his calls, and after a time he 
got so that he depended on me a great 
deal. He got so that he would depend on 
me to carry thermometers, trocars, hypos 
and other utilities; he knew I usually 
kept these in my pockets and he soon 
acquired the habit of leaving his things 
in the office. - 

When we arrived on the scene of trou- 
ble he would say to me “Doc, take his 
fever with that there thermometry of 
yourn.” 


THE HOG CHOLERA PROBLEM 
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When he had diagnosed the case and 
received my confirmation of the findings 
he would say, “Well, Doc, shoot the 
hypo to him ;” which meant for me to do 
whatever I thought ought to be done. 

One night after I had gone to bed a 
call came from a rancher about eight 


miles north of town. Dr. Asa wanted 
me to accompany him on the trip as 
usual, but I played sick and refused to 
go. He stuck around for at least a quar- 
(Continued on page 862) 


The Hog Cholera. Problem* 


By G. E. GIBSON 


HE question of how best to con- 

serve our resources is one that is 
engaging the attention of every thought- 
ful American. Scientific principles are 
being applied to the conservation of our 
forests, our mines and our waterways, 
and the best scientists the world has yet 
produced are being engaged for these 
great projects and millions of dollars are 
being spent upon them each year but un- 
til a comparatively recent period one of 
our great sources of revenue has been, 
in a large measure, neglected and left 
to “paddle his own canoe.”’ Of course I 
refer to the American hog. 

I am going to assert that the hog, even 
in his neglected state, has done more 
for the average American citizen, has 
brightened more homes, put more car- 
pets on the floors, more sunshine in the 
kitchen, more music in the parlor and 
turned the faces of more boys and girls 
toward the college than any other factor 
in our entire economic fabric. He is the 
mortgage raiser and the poor man’s best 
friend. Give him the chance to which 
he is entitled and he will reduce the high 
cost of living as no other one factor can 
do. In the corn belt the hog furnishes 
the most important means of marketing 





*Portion of an address delivered by Dr. J. E. Gibson, 
National President of The National Association, Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry Employees, at the meeting 
of the Live Stock Growers’ Association of Arkansas 
in April, 1915. 


garbage. 


the corn crop, makes the raising of cat- 
tle profitable and is grown on more 
farms than is any other kind of stock. 
Not only is the hog a source of profit to 
the farmer but he does much to lighten 
the burden of the laborer in the village 
and not infrequently is he seen on a city 
lot subsisting and growing into profit on 
what would otherwise be carted away as 
But the business of hog rais- 
ing has its disadvantages, its losses and 
discouragements as have all other lines 
of profitable business. 

The most important factor with which 
the hog-raiser has to contend is hog 
cholera, for it has been shown that 90 
per cent of all the losses incident to the 
hog-raising industry is caused by this 
dread disease. 

The country is now passing through 
the third serious epizootic of hog chol- 
era of the past thirty years and the con- 
trol and final eradication of the disease 
is one of the large questions confront- 
ing us today. The disease has been prev- 
alent for many years with losses fluctu- 
ating between widely divergent limits. 
The heaviest losses of the first great epi- 
zootic in 1897 were 130 for every 1,000 
hogs. In the second outbreak, about 
1907, the losses were about 140 per 
1,000. The present epizootic began to 
become serious in 1911 and increased 
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gradually until 1913, the loss reached 
107 per 1,000. 

The estimated loss in the United 
States from cholera alone in 1913 was 
$65,000,000. The average man has no 
conception of what this means. Let us 
look into this situation a little and see 
what it does mean. 

At 8c per pound, live weight, it would 
mean 825,000,000 pounds of hogs for 
slaughter. At 15c per pound, dressed 
weight, it would provide 440,000,000 
pounds of pork toward reducing the 
high cost of living. Taking the average 
course in college as four years and the 
average cost per year as $500, it would 
give an army of 33,000 American boys 
and girls a college education. At a cost 
of $100 per acre it would buy 660,000 
acres of land which would provide 8,240 
farmers with a farm of 80 acres. It 
would provide 136,000 farmers with au- 
tomobiles and these machines, each giv- 
en a space of 20 feet would make a par- 
ade 520 miles in length. It would build 
66,000 school houses in which to teach 
your children and mine to become useful 
men and women. 

Enormous and staggering as this loss 
is, it has all been caused by a preventable 
disease, one that could have been and 
can yet be easily and cheaply controlled. 
No other animal disease causes a loss 
even approaching this and in view of the 
enormous cost of living and the fact that 
thousands of families all over the land 
are suffering for the bare necessities of 
life, this condition is nothing short of a 
calamity and I ask you now if it is not 
high time to call a halt? 

I have said that hog cholera can be 
easily and cheaply controlled but it can- 
not be done by the Federal Government 
nor that of the State or University. 
They can, and will, advise and assist, but 
without the aid and hearty co-operation 
of the farmer and live stock raiser, all 
their efforts will come to naught. By co- 
operative and common sense methods 
the disease can be not only controlled, its 
spread arrested, but it can eventually be 
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eradicated from the country and that is 
the object sought by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and your College, 
State and County authorities. 

In the scheme of co-operative en- 
deavor the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture has mapped out what are desig- 
nated as projects A. B. and C. The 
first or project A is the “County Control 
Work,” by which it is intended to carry 
on a series of experiments to demon- 
strate the practicability of controlling 
and eradicating hog cholera from cer- 
tain selected portions of the country and 
it is being carried-on in fifteen different 
states. A force of men, selected and 
trained for the work in a particular 
county in each of these states treat all 
infected and dangerously exposed herds 
and advise the farmers and hog raisers 
regarding the best methods for disinfect- 
ing their premises and preventing the 
spread of the disease. 

Project B provides for the supervi- 
sion of private, and where necessary, 
state serum plants, so as to protect the 
farmer against the use of spurious and 
dangerous serum. The inspector super- 
vises the infection and care of the virus 
hogs, the hyperimmunizing of the serum 
hogs and the testing of the serum, and 
sees that the entire plant is kept in a 
clean and sanitary condition. It is un- 
lawful to ship interstate any serum or 
virus except that from a plant operating 
under a Government license and which 
is marked “U. S. Inspected and Passed.” 

Project C is educational and demon- 
strational work among the farmers, in 
co-operation with the state and college 
authorities in order to bring about a bet- 
ter understanding of the disease and the 
most approved methods of combating it. 
This work is being carried on by one 
Veterinary Field Agent of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry in each of twenty 
states. 

We also have projects D and E which 
are the production of serum at the Gov- 
ernment Plant at Ames, Iowa, and re- 
search work being done in the labora- 
tories at Washington. 














N a previous paper I reported the re- 
sults of about sixty experiments 
which pointed to the possibility of mak- 
ing a diagnosis of rabies with exactness 
and in the early stages of the disease by 
the aid of the complement-fixation test. 


Ever since the discovery of Negri’ 


bodies, their demonstration has been 
the only dependable means of diagnos- 
ing rabies. While this method is relia- 
ble, it has the disadvantage that the di- 
agnosis can be made only post-mortem. 
The animal must be killed and the brain 
examined in order to make a posiitve 
diagnosis; this results in the needless 
destruction of many valuable dogs upon 
suspicion, the post-mortem examination 
often showing the clinical diagnosis to 
have been incorrect. Besides the eco- 
nomic loss due to the destruction of these 
animals, there is the added disadvantage 
that persons are sometimes bitten by un- 
known dogs, or dogs hidden by their 
owners in order to avoid destruction, or 
that for other reasons are unobtainable, 
and, therefore, no brain-examination is 
possible. 

These examinations led me to search 
for another method of making the diag- 
nosis of rabies—one that might over- 
come the above objections. 

Believing that the serum of animals 
immunized by the Pasteur method and 
proven upon inoculation to be immune 
probably contained antibodies capable 
of fixing complement with antigen, I re- 
viewed the work of Frieberger, Berrini 
and Berry. These observers, in every 
instance, attempted to prepare antigen 
from the nerve tissue of rabid animals 
infected with fixed virus, but all their 
efforts resulted in signal failures. 





*Read at 51st Annual Meeting A. V. M. A., Oak- 


land, Cal., September, 1915. 
¢American Journal of Veterinary Medicine, De- 
cember, 1913. 





Rabies, Diagnosis and Treatment” 
By C. A. ZELL, Chicago, Illinois 


’ tigen. 


The work of Poor and Steinhardt, in 
which I assisted, definitely proved that 
the rabies virus can be obtained easily 
from the salivary glands, free from cells 
or other contamination. 

The method in brief is as follows: 
The submaxillary glands of a rabid dog 
are removed, cut into small pieces, im- 
mersed in distilled water, and subject- 
ed toa vacuum of about 28 inches for at 
least one hour. The cloudy liquid is 
then filtered through a sterile Berkefeldt 
candle. This filtrate is then used as an- 
It was found that this antigen 
deteriorates rather rapidly, so an alco- 
holic extract was made (according to the 
Wassermann technic) and this antigen 
worked just the same. The hemolytic 
system was that used in the Wassermann 
test—sheep corpuscles, rabbit ambocep- 
tor, and guineapig’s complement, all 
these reagents being titrated according 
to the accepted methods, as in the Was- 
sermann technic. 

Experiments on Dogs 

The serum of treated and known, im- 

mune animals when tested with this anti- 
gen always gave positive results; all 
cases of natural infection showing typi- 
cal clinical symptoms and proven by the 
findings of Negri bodies and animal in- 
oculation to be rabies gave a marked pos- 
itive reaction. 
The serum of experimentally infected 
animals always gave a positive reaction 
several days before clinical symptoms 
became manifest. The reaction was 
definitely positive on the fourth to sixth 
day after subdural inoculation. 

Normal sera always reacted negative- 
ly. During the investigation, the serum 
of a supposedly normal dog from the 
dogpound, used for a negative control, 
gave a positive reaction. This dog was 
repeatedly tested during a period of sev- 
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eral days, and, although showing no 
clinical symptoms, always reacted posi- 
tively. The animal was then killed and 
a post-mortem examination revealed 
many Negri bodies. Animal inocula- 
tions caused. death in every instance. 
This result was verified by two other 
laboratories. Since, I have found three 
other cases, from the pound, showing 
no clinical symptoms but giving a posi- 
tive reaction, in which Negri bodies were 
demonstrated later. It is the association 
of these cases with other dogs, both in 
and outside of the pound, which main- 
tains the disease. 

Some thirty cases showing clinical 
symptoms very closely resembling rabies 
—dropped jaw, partial paralysis, saliva- 
tion, typical change of voice, etc.—and 
diagnosed as rabies by veterinarians, 
gave negative serum reactions; subse- 
quent brain-examinations and animal in- 
oculations substantiated the blood exam- 
ination, and showed that the cases were 
not rabies. 

Immunized animals reacted to this 
test, but less markedly than those nat- 
urally, or experimentally, infected. 


Experiments on Horses 


Last April, Dr. George P. Frost called 
to my attention a case of rabies in a 
horse belonging to a large building ma- 
terial supply company. This horse had 
been bitten by an unknown dog two 
months previously. It was a_ typical 
case of furious rabies, exhibiting violent 
excitement, tearing the flesh in the re- 
gion of the sternum, pawing, etc. The 
animal was so violent that it was im- 
possible to get a sample of blood, and 
was shot immediately. The post-mor- 
tem examination showed many Negri 
bodies in the brain, and guineapigs, in- 
oculated with an emulsion of the am- 
monshorn, died from rabies one week 
after inoculation. 

There were fifty more horses in the 
barn where this case occurred, and the 
owner fearing that the other horses 
might have been infected desired to 
have them tested for rabies. I took 


samples of the blood of the fifty horses, 
and tested it by the complement-fixation 
method, with the surprising result that 
five out of the fifty gave a markedly 
positive reaction. It was particularly 
interesting to note that the team-mate 
of the horse we had killed, and the team 
that was stalled next to it, gave the pos- 
itive reactions; also two horses known 
to have been bitten by the mad horse a 
few days before it was killed. The po- 
sition of these horses in the stable, and 
the facts regarding the other two horses 
which were bitten were unknown to me 
until after I had completed the tests, 
with the results noted above. The five 
horses, giving positive reactions, were 
treated and have since remained 
healthy. 

Two horses, in another barn, bitten 
by another unknown dog gave negative 
reactions. They have remained healthy 
without treatment. ‘ 

Experiments on Human serum 

In the human, the reaction has been 
found positive as early as the fourth 
or fifth day after bites about the head 
and face. This corresponds very close- 
ly with the time of appearance of the 
reaction in experimentally-infected ani- 
mals. 

Through the courtesy of the Chicago 
Board of Health and especially of Dr. 
F. Patrick Machler, superintendent of 
the Iroquois Memorial Hospital, Chica- 
go, I was enabled to examine altogeth- 
er one hundred and sixty-seven samples 
of human sera. All of these cases had 
been bitten by dogs or exposed to them. 
Some of the dogs were unknown, but 
the great majority were found upon 
brain-examination to be rabid. 

A very interesting case occurred in 
a boy bitten by an unknown dog Janu- 
ary 10th. I tested his blood five days 
later and found a markedly positive re- 
action, and recommended immediate 
treatment; a few days later the dog was 
found and confined in the city dog- 
pound, where he died of rabies, Janu- 
ary 25th. The report of the brain ex- 


(Continued on page 887) 























Cardiac Insufficiency at High Altitude” 


By I. E. NEWSON, Fort Collins, Colorado 


HEN this subject was first. an- 

nounced it was our intention 
to discuss it before the New Orleans 
meeting, and we had in mind an orig- 
inal treatise on what the stockmen of 
Colorado call “Brisket Disease.” The 
New Orleans meeting having been 
called off it became necessary to pub- 
lish such information as we had gath- 
ered concerning this peculiar disease, 
and it appeared accordingly as Colo- 
rado Experiment Station Bulletin No. 
204. This bulletin gave a preliminary 
survey of the condition, and as we are 
not yet ready to make an extended 
technical report it remains only to dis- 
cuss a few points not detailed in that 
publication and to give a more extend- 
ed review of the literature on the effect 
of high altitude on the animal mechan- 
ism. Since a copy of Colorado bulletin 
204 was mailed to every member of 
this association it is presumed that 
those present are somewhat familiar 
with the condition which prompts the 
writing of this paper. For the benefit 
of any who may not have seen this 
bulletin we will first give a brief sum- 
mary of the malady. 

It is essentially a chronic generalized 
edema, showing great accumulations of 
fluid in the thoracic and abdominal 
cavities, and throughout the loose tis- 
sues, especially in the dependent por- 
tions of the body. Thus it is usually 
associated with a marked swelling of 
the brisket, which gave the condition 
its name. A dilatation of the heart is 
always noticed on post mortem exam- 
ination and usually that organ is quite 
flabby. The liver is always enlarged 
and very hard and leathery. The dis- 





*Read at the fifty-first annual meeting of the A. V. 
M. A., Oakland, Cal., September, 1915. 





ease is seen only sufficiently often to 
call special attention to it, at altitudes 
above 8,000 feet. The higher the alti- 
tude the larger the percentage of ani- 
mals affected. Native animals are not 
very susceptible, but those shipped in 
from lower altitudes are rather fre- 
quently stricken. Age, sex and breed 
seem to haye no significance. 

After a study of the disease we came 
to the belief that we were dealing mere- 
ly with a chronic dilatation of the 
heart, followed by edema, the whole 
being the result of the insufficiency of 
the cardiac organ to properly function 
under the unusual conditions associated 
with a high altitude. 

We came to this conclusion for sev- 
eral reasons which will now be elab- 
orated. We can say after taking a 
series of temperatures on a number of 
cases that there is no febrile condition. 
We were unable to transmit the dis- 
ease on two different occasions, and we 
have found no evidence that it is trans- 
mitted from one animal,to another. 
Artificial cultures and guinea pig and 
rabbit inoculation have been uniform- 
ly unsuccessful in revealing any organ- 
ism that could be charged with caus- 
ing the disease. Stained blood smears, 
although frequently made, have never 
revealed an organism either protozoan 
or bacterial. 

The condition of the blood is es- 
pecially interesting, and although 
there are on record many counts made 
at high altitudes, yet we will submit 
a table showing our results for com- 
parison. 

It will be perfectly evident to the 
casual observer that the number of red 
corpuscles is far in excess of the nor- 
mal number as found at sea level. In 
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BLOOD COUNT OF ANIMALS AFFECTED WITH BRISKET DISEASE 


Case 


No. . Age Sex Altitude Date 

2. 1 yr. Steer 9,000 4/ 6/13 
2 1 yr. Steer 9,000 4/ 7/13 
2 1 yr. Steer 9,000 4/ 8/13 
5 2 yrs. Steer 5,000 11/29/13 
5 2 yrs. Steer 5,000 11/30/13 
6 2 yrs. Steer 5,000 11/29/13 
6 2 yrs. Steer 5,000 11/30/13 
7 9 mo. Steer 5,000 2/15/14 
8 3 yrs. Steer 9,208 7/ 1/14 
8 3 yrs. Steer 9,208 7/ 2/14 
14 6 wks. Heifer 9,000 8/ 4/14 
15 6 wks. Male 9,000 8/ 3/14 
23 1 yr. Steer 5,000 9/15/14 
23 1 yr. Steer 5,000 9/16/14 
23 1 yr. Steer 5,000 9/17/14 
23 1 yr. Steer 5,000 9/18/14 
23 1 yr. Steer 5,000 9/19/14 
23 1 yr. Steer 5,000 9/21/14 
23 1 yr. Steer 5,000 10/14/14 
23 1 yr. Steer 5,000 10/27/14 
30 1 yr: Heifer 9,000 11/ 9/14 
30 1 = Heifer 9,000 11/10/14 
31 ly Heifer 9,000 11/ 9/14 


NOTE—Keference to Colorado Experiment Station 


aa oy * Whites Remarks 
8,000,000 9,000 Taken from jugular. 
8,280,000 9,000 
11,200,000 9,400 
10,480,000 7,600 ¢ Apparently recovered. 
19°380/000 7500 Two weeks after shipping. 
"97360/000 ~ 12°00 
’ , 4 

11,440,000 800 Died July Sth. 
16,800,000 11,400 

19,040,000 8, "400 
13,840,000 6,000 
12,600,000 6,200 
12,360,000 8,800 
11,760,000 
14, 760, 000 5,200 
15,720,000 5,800 
11,640,000 7,000 
10,080,000 7,600 
14,120,000 
15,880,000 
16,200,000 


Bulletin No. 204 will give the condition of the animals 


at the time the counts were made. Blood was taken from the ear in all except’ the first three counts. 


order to determine whether normal cat- 


tle at 9,000 feet had such high counts - 


the following observations were made: 


RED CORPUSCLE COUNTS td ” weer 
CATTLE AT wae a 


No. Age Sex Reds 
1 8 yrs. Female 11/26/14 11,320,000 
2 4 yrs. ~ = 6,880,000 
3 10 yrs. A a 9,240,000 
4 8 yrs. “ “ 10,600,000 
5 6 mo. ~ er 15, 200, 7000 
6 3 mo. Male a 15, 280,000 
7 6 mo. Female ” 16,280,000 
8 6 mo. _ 2 21,200,000 
9 6 wks. Male ad 16,040,000 
10 6 mo. Female <j 11,960,000 
A man 25 yrs. 1 8,120,000 


NOTE—The man count was made as a check. In 
our work the normal count for man at 5,000 feet has 
ranged between five and seven million. Normal ma- 
ture cattle at 5,000 feet will average about 9,000,000. 


These figures are given to show that 
the high blood count seen in brisket 
disease is due in a large measure to 
the altitude, since normal cattle have 
about the same count. Further, they 
show that the disease is never asso- 
ciated with anemia, as one would ex- 
pect were a blood parasite the cause. 

Shipping affected animals to a low 
altitude will in many cases result in a 
cure of the disease. Our own observa- 
tions can be summarized as follows: 
We have shipped nine animals from an 
altitude varying from nine to twelve 
thousand feet to one approximating 
five thousand. Seven of these recov- 
ered promptly; some inside of forty- 
eight hours, the longest time being less 
than three weeks. (By recovery is 
meant a disappearance of the edema 


and diarrhoea with an apparent return 
to normal.) Two died, one of these on 
the evening of the day he was deliv- 
ered at the station, and the other seven 
days after delivery. No medicinal treat- 
ment was used on any of these cases. 

In order to determine whether the 
food had any relation to the disease we 
had some South Park hay delivered 
at the Station with the idea of placing 
the animals on it, rather than on the 
low altitude hay.- This hay was given 
to the two animals that died. The 
one that.died on the day of arrival ate 
none of it, and the one that died seven 
days after arrival did not eat to exceed 
five pounds of the hay during the week. 
As these two were in practically a 
moribund state on arrival it is believed 
they would have died regardless of the 
food given. A third animal was placed 
on the high altitude hay on arrival and 
recovered as promptly as had any of 
those on which the fod had been 
changed. We expect io continue this 
line of investigation. 

Let us see what the effect of high 
altitude is, as reported by competent 
investigators and observers. Solly, in 
his book on Climatology says: “The 
decided effect of a high altitude in ex- 
citing and disturbing the action of the 
heart in sensitive persons, even: with- 

(Continued on page 890) 














Responsibility in Connection With the Use 
of Hog Cholera Serum” 


By C. H. STANGE, Ames, Iowa 


INCE the introduction of serum 

therapy into the realm of Veter- 
inary Medicine numerous valuable 
serum treatments have come into 
general use. The most significant of 
these is the serum treatment for the pre- 
vention: of hog cholera. Perhaps the 
most interesting thing in connection with 
the preparation of anti-hog cholera se- 
rum is the use of live shoats as culture 
flasks, their blood being the medium 
used. In other respects there is no great 
variation in its preparation from that of 
most other sera. It has gained a popu- 
larity within a very few years that never 
has been and never may be secured for 
any other agent used in medicine. The 
heavy and increasing demand alone is 
sufficient testimony concerning its mer- 
its. As an example of this it may be 
cited that in Iowa alone over seventy 
million cubic centimeters were used dur- 
ing 1914. 

When we consider that only a few 
years ago this serum was an unknown 
quantity to us and that now practically 
all veterinarians in the hog producing 
sections are using it under such varied 
and complicating circumstances we won- 
der how the results could have been so 
generally satisfactory. Hog cholera se- 
rum has made good to no less extent 
than the most successful sera for other 
diseases. 

Some carefully kept records show the 
following results at the expiration of 
four weeks’ time following treatment: 

No. sick No. No. Per Per 

No. when died died cent cent 
treated treated before after sick died 
18,448 7,997 3,602 5,360 43.3 29.1 
< ihees spmsameretanaae es ees F 


Serum alone... 
Serum’ alone... 
Serum 


simultaneous. 58,375 9,642 4,583 6,696 16.6 11.4 
Serum 
“simultaneous .125,051 2,909 0. 2.2 
Total ....209,590 





*Prepared for the Meeting of the Missouri Valley. 
Veterinary Association, Omaha, July, 1915. 





The 125,051 hogs reported as treated 


- simultaneously included 1,433 herds. In 


76 per cent of these herds there was re- 
ported no loss. In 24 per cent of the 
herds there was some loss from various 
causes. A number of losses in herds 
were investigated and it was found that 
in most cases the treatment was applied 
to hogs that were not in condition to re- 
ceive such treatment. If the results are 
to be satisfactory the hog must be in 
good physical condition as every devi- 
talizing influence favors the infection 
and impedes the action of the serum. 
The most common conditions found 
which were unfavorable to the results 
from the simultaneous treatment were 
parasitism especially severe infestation 
with lung or intestinal worms or both, 
poor food and insanitary conditions, ap- 
plying this treatment to pregnant or 
nursing sows and many times also to the 
young pigs, exposure of hogs to dele- 
terious influences after the treatment 
was applied, and other coneurrent dis- 
eases, 

Much has been said regarding the ef- 
fect of vaccination on breeding swine 
and in order to secure definite figures 
information was gathered in co-opera- 
tion with the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try. The results are summarized in the 
following table: 

Treated Sows 
Number sows treated........... 
Number pigs farrowed.......... 19,110 


Average litter farrowed......... 6.45 
Number of sterile sows......... 136 
Per cent of sterility;...../..... 4.59 
Untreated Sows 
Numbers of sowS...........-4. 1,841 
Number of pigs farrowed....... 9,839 
Average litter farrowed......... 5.34 
Number of sterile sows......... 103 
Por cont Of. Qe ss 6. icisss 5.60 
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Attention is called to the fact that the 
percentage of sterile sows is greater in 
non-treated herds and that the average 
number of pigs per sow is lower. Theo- 
retically, therefore, one could say that 
vaccination is beneficial, but for the 
present let us at least assume that it is 
not injurious. 

The above tables were not in any way 
selected but every report was entered 
under its propér head regardless of its 
effect on the final result. At this junc- 
ture I wish to take occasion to remark 
that in my opinion much harm has been 
done by reports based on a limited num- 
ber of herds or possibly the herds re- 
ported upon were selected in some cases. 
The reports I have in mind have led 
many stock men to believe that results 
should be perfect in every instance, and 
that the only precaution necessary was 
to secure good serum. We should re- 
member that it frequently requires all 
the vitality the system can muster when 
the animal is in a healthy, thrifty con- 
dition in order to overcome the simul- 
taneous treatment. If the vitality is 
reduced by some process which may or 
may not have been apparent at the time 
of treatment, or by poor attention after 
treatment, there will be some loss and 
consequent disappointment if the owner 
has been led to expect too much. The 
remedy for this difficulty is for us to be 
reasonable and modest in our claims for 
hog cholera serum. 

The tendency has been, and still main- 
tains to a large extent, to transmit all 
responsibility and blame for unfavorable 
results to the company producing the 
serum and virus. There can be no ques- 
tion but that laboratories should be held 
strictly accountable for any lack of 
potency or for contamination of their 
product. In the last two years serum 
companies have accepted this responsi- 
bility. Serum and virus going out from 
laboratories at the present time usually 
are of known potency or virulence. A 
guinea pig test for contamination as is 
already being made at some plants would 
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be valuable and it is to be hoped will be 
uniformly adopted in the near future. 

I wish now to consider hog cholera 
serum in three stages, viz., first, the 
stage of production including prepara- 
tion for sale; second, its application, and 
third, the period during which immunity 
is being developed. Agitation by veter- 
inarians and stock men for rigid super- 


* vision during the first stage has led to 


the adoption of reasonable laws, rules 
and regulations by Federal and State 
governments, so that at present a com- 
plete set of books makes it easy to trace 
difficulties where veterinarians have kept 
proper records. Not only are care and 
judgment necessary during the third 
stage, but technical skill must be added 
during the second in order to insure 
success. The unskilled or careless op- 
erator and the shiftless stock men will 
soon find it difficult to evade the respon- 
sibility and then the unsatisfactory re- 
sults will have to be credited to one or 
both of them if that is where it proper- 
ly belongs. That the operator and the 
stock man can control the results se- 
cured from the use of any potent serum 
is too well known to require more then 
mention. It is becoming impossible to 
place the blame where it does not belong, 
and it would seem expedient that we as 
veterinarians should study carefully all 
the factors which influence directly or 
indirectly the future of the herd entrust- 
ed to our care. This may be summar- 
ized by saying that the veterinarian must 
become a more important and responsi- 
ble factor in the work as a whole by do- 
ing his part as thoroughly as the serum 
producer is doing his and in addition 
the veterinarian must instruct the stock 
man as to the proper care and manage- 
ment of the herd. 

Viewing the campaign against hog 
cholera from the large viewpoint per- 
mit me to mention a few principles 
which apparently have contributed to a 
certain degree of success in the past and 
should not be forgotten in the future. 
One factor among many is education. 

(Continued on page 895) 
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Intelligence and Education in the A. V. M. A. 


Non semper ea sunt quae videntur; decipit 


Frons prima multos 


ONGFELLOW like 

quoted above must have had a 
prevision of the meetings of the A. V. 
M. A. when he wrote, “Things are not 
what they seem.” Experience has 
taught us that it is hazardous for a 
writer to attempt to tell from attend- 
ance thereat what was done at any given 
meeting of the A. V. M. A. It takes 
weeks or months, and it may even take 
years, for the full significance of mo- 
tions, resolutions and adopted reports 
to become apparent, and journals here- 
tofore attempting to give an accurate 
account of the transactions of A. V. M. 
’ A. meetings have found themselves 
under the necessity of publishing 
amended reports from time to time 
as the full significance of various actions 
of the meetings transpired. 

The report of the Committee on In- 
telligence and Education was one of the 
most important reports presented at the 
Oakland meeting of the A. V. M. A. 
It was received, the recommendations 
adopted, referred to the Executive 
Committee and buried. The report out- 
lines ani educational policy for the A. 
V. M. A. including the standard of en- 
trance, and graduation requirements ar- 
ranged by a semi-permanent commit- 


Phaedrus 





tee and to be approved by the associa- 
tion. Now, the question is, has the A. 
V. M. A. an educational policy, and if 
so is it the one recommended by this 
committee? Time only can tell. 

The report of this committee was pre- 
sented in the form of separate reports 
by the Chairman, Dr. C. H. Stange of 
the Iowa State College, and each of the 
members, consisting of Dr. P. A. Fish 
of the New York State Veterinary Col- 
lege at Ithaca, Dr. J. F. Devine of the 
New York State Veterinary College at 
New York City, and Dr. A. H. Baker 
of the Chicago Veterinary College. 

No reason was given for presenting 
the report thus in parts; from the state- 
ment of the chairman that the members 
of the committee were responsible for 
their individual reports only and in view 
of the character of the reports, the nat- 
ural conclusion is that the committee as 
a whole was not able to agree upon a 
single report and thus presented it in 
parts. 

The reports entire are too lengthy to 
be reproduced here, but their more im- 
portant provisions may be given as fol- 


lows: 


The Chairman of the committee, Dr. 
Stange, begins with the startling stat- 
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ment that the profession of the future 
will be “what the institutions of this 
country make it.” He admits, however, 
that the attitude of the profession in 
general in turn has a marked influ- 
ence on what can be accomplished by 
the several colleges. We think most 
readers will unhesitatingly conclude that 
Dr. Stange has in this got his cause and 
effect turned about—his tail wagging his 
dog. Further on he pleads that we “face 
the issues squarely and avoid deceiving 
ourselves or being misled by those whose 
interest in the work can not be ques- 
tioned but whose commercial tendencies 
have been permitted to flavor the very 
nature of this program. “There is 
nothing given by which to judge whether 
the writer refers to dividends on an in- 
vestment as “commercial tendencies” or 
whether he refers to a salary check and 
a position of trust. From the human 
tendency to talk about “the other fel- 
low,” we assume he means the former. 
The sentiment of the paragraph is splen- 
did, but its effect would have been im- 
proved by avoiding the ambiguity. 

He assures us that the spirit and char- 
acter of individuality are necessary to 
secure honor and respect, that there 
must be an ideal to serve, and that the 
profession must not be considered a 
business any more than the flag of our 
country is looked upon as a piece of 
cloth. Then, follows a summary of the 
progress the A. V. M. A. has made 
in educational matters beginning in 1907 
with a movement to elevate the stand- 
ard of veterinary education and secure 
a uniform degree, which latter object 
was immediately attained. The next ac- 
tivity concerning educational matters oc- 
curred in 1910 when amendments to the 
by-laws were proposed and in 1911 en- 
acted, providing for matriculation re- 
quirements the same as those for admis- 
sion to recognized high schools, and in 
1914 matriculation requirements equiva- 
lent to one year of high school work, 
and in 1918, to two years of high school 
work; also a curriculum of not less than 
three collegiate years of not less than 





six months each, and beginning in 1913, 
the curriculum to cover twenty-four 
months and not less than three collegi- 
ate years. 

In 1912 a backward step was taken 
providing for a curriculum of twenty- 
one months, beginning in 1913 and put- 
ting off the requirements of twenty-four 
months until the school year 1914, In 
1913 the “hesitation” was again per- 
formed and the requirement of twenty- 
four months dropped altogether by the 
adoption of the regulations No. 1 to 19 
of B. A. I. circular No. 150. 

The writer has discovered somewhere 
and properly deplores a “tendency to- 
ward a lack of wholesome interest and 
sympathy for the live stock industry of 
our country, in some cases amounting 
to little less than a regard of the stock- 
man as a legitimate prey for the veteri- 
narian.” The writer’s observation has 
led him to the conclusion that this is “es- 
pecially noticeable where the student 
is educated in an atmosphere of com- 
mercialism instead of an educational or 
professional one.” The writer further 
calls attention to the fact that thou- 
sands of young men are being graduated 
from agricultural colleges yearly, who 
have had preliminary education far su- 
perior to the actual requirements for en- 
trance to many of the existing veterinary 
schools and draws the conclusion that 
under such conditions we can not ex- 
pect these schools “to turn out men who 
will command the respect and confidence 
of animal owners if the owners them- 
selves have had a more thorough edu- 
cation in the basic sciences upon which 
veterinary medicine rests.” 

He closes with the suggestion that if 
the A. V. M. A. intends to assist in de- 
veloping veterinary education, “it can 
not afford to be without a well defined 
policy that should be planned well into 
the future—a somewhat permanent com- 
mittee should be provided for, this com- 
mittee to formulate a policy concerning 
educational matters for consideration 
and adoption,” and asks that the policy 
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once adopted be subject to change only 
after careful consideration. 

Dr.-Fish’s report is essentially a de- 
mand for much higher entrance require- 
ments for veterinary colleges and for a 
longer, and more thorough course in 
them. He admits the undoubted value 
that the “old timers” have been to the 
stock industry but claims that a change 
has taken place and that with the in- 
creased scarcity of animals and their 


higher financial and economic value, the — 


training of young men as veterinarians 
should be such as to enable them as far 
as possible to devote the same skill and 
application to animal patients as phys- 
icians give to human subjects. He men- 
tions that this requires a considerable 
financial outlay, considerably more from 
the educational institution than can be 
derived from the student, the purpose 
being not profit but public benefit, 
with the obvious conclusions, of course, 
that no institution depending upon tui- 
tion fees for its sole support can proper- 
ly educate veterinarians. 


He deplores the fact that in the im- 
portant matter of raising the standard 
of education the association has failed 
and after fifty years of existence still 
permits the most elementary educational 
requirements as a foundation for veteri- 
nary instruction, apparently being satis- 
fied with the knowledge ordinarily pos- 
sessed by a child of 13 or 14 years. He 
points out the fact that such a policy 
tends not only to increase the output of 
veterinarians but to encourage many 
“young men inadequately prepared to 
take what they believe to be a short cut 
with the minimum of time and expense 
to break into a learned profession.” 

He cites statistics to show that there 
are graduated in the United States 50 
per cent more veterinarians yearly than 
are graduated by all the major countries 
of Europe combined, and that the out- 
put of veterinarians to population in this 
country is twice as great as it is in Ger- 
many, more than twice as great as in 
either France or Sweden and a little 
more than four times as great as it is 
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in the British Isles; apparently - over- 
looking the fact that the number of 
domestic animals and not the population 
of a country determines its need for vet- 
erinarians. 

Dr. Fish reviews the attempts which 
the A. V. M. A. has made to advance 
the educational requirements for: vet- 
erinarians much as Dr. Stange has re- 
viewed them but in harsher terms and 
claims that most of the schools adopted 
a subterfuge for evading the require- 
ments of one year of high school work 
which was to take effect in 1914, sub- 
stituting instead “occupational exami- 
nations,” in no wise equivalent to a year 
of high school work or in fact to any 
academic training whatsoever. He gives 
the Department of Agriculture credit 
for much improvement in the curricula 
of veterinary colleges and at the same 
time condemns the Post Office Depart- 
ment for permitting the misuse of the 
mails by veterinary correspondence 
schools. 


He cites the report of the United 
States census to show that the average 
income of the educated is higher than 
that of the uneducated man and con- 
cludes with the statement that ‘if we are 
ever to hold up our heads with other 
nations of the earth in veterinary affairs, 
we must recognize the fact that organi- 
zation must concern itself not merely 
with a community of interests but with 
the interests of the community as well.” 

Dr. Devine in his report poises 
squarely on the fence with an equilib- 
rium that is astonishing. From this van- 
tage position, he distributes almost 
equally on both sides pats of commen- 
dation and kicks of condemnation, re- 
minding those on one side that the 
“school which does not exact a reason- 
able preliminary education as an en- 
trance requirement and give a thorough 
course in all branches of veterinary sci- 
ence known today, is guilty of a crime 
against society,” and those on the other 
side that “it is likewise possible to over- 
do the preliminary educational question 
for practical purposes” and admonishes 
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them that the tendency to do this is “eas- 
ily acquired by those living in a univer- 
sity atmosphere.” He admonishes us 
that preliminary education is not the 
whole thing, that “it is the finished prod- 
uct that is put to the acid test.” He says 
it is as plain as a beacon light that we 
are giving our country better men than 
formerly but points out that some 
schools are turning out “ ‘kid glove vet- 
erinarians’ who consider it menial to 
soil their hands or clothes.” Veterinari- 
ans of this type, he says, however good 
their training may be, “are a disappoint- 
ment to themselves and an actual injury 
to the livestock industry.” He expresses 
gratification because. of the fact “that 
the untrained illiterate quack has been 
rapidly giving way to the refined edu- 
cated young man,” but deplores the fact 
that “with the older type of man, we 
have lost a large percentage of the real 
practical horseman and stockman.” He 
further states that “some of our colleges 
that are looked upon as the greatest 
schools have men teaching subjects to 
the young man who intends to go into 
practice, who are about as well qualified 
to teach such subjects as the non-gradu- 
ate would be to teach bacteriology or 
chemistry.” 

In conclusion Dr. Devine suggests 
“the desirability of exacting that a stu- 
dent of veterinary medicine give a cer- 
tain time of not less than three months 
of practical work embracing the general 
care of the larger domestic animals on 
a stock farm and that evidence of this 
experience be exacted as one of the con- 
ditions precedent to his receiving a de- 
gree in veterinary medicine.” 

Dr. Baker in his report takes a very 
definite stand. He states in terms not 
capable of misinterpretation that it is 
necessary for a veterinary college to 
have a hospital practice in connection 
with it to teach the students how to 


- make diagnoses and to enable them to 


observe from day to day the results of 
treatment. It is also necessary to have 
an out clinic to furnish a larger variety 
of causes including lameness which re- 


quires oft repeated close observation to 
differentiate between the symptoms of 
various troubles. It requires a lot of 
practice to differentiate between the va- 
rious kinds of swelling and the various 
kinds of pulse. Seeing is believing, and 
feeling is the naked truth. People can 
take in more with their eyes than they 
can with their ears.” 

He also points out emphatically that 
a course consisting of four sessions of 
six months each is incomparably better 
than a course consisting of three ses- 
sions of eight months’ éach. 

Summarized in a single sentence, Dr. 
Baker’s report would be this—the State 
schools located, as most of them are, in 
small towns where a large and varied 
practice is not possible and being un- 
able to properly enter into the business 
of conducting a practice, are not pre- 
pared and cannot prepare to give an ade- 
quate course in veterinary medicine. 

The Association adopted all the sev- 
eral reports at one gulp without discus- 
sion. The report of the committee on 
colleges has a direct bearing on this 
same matter of educational policy of the 
A. V. M. A., and the discussion of it 
should not be considered complete until 
the report of that committee is also re 
viewed. 





FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE IN 
ILLINOIS 

The foot and mouth disease situation 
in Illinois has not changed greatly since 
the discussion of it in last month’s 
JournaL. During the time that has 
elapsed since then, it has spread to many 
new herds and has, of course, been erad- 
icated from many premises. However, 
it has not spread beyond the district in 
which it was confined a month ago, and 
from this it may be said that the authori- 
ties have the matter well in hand, and 
that we may confidently look for its cer- 
tain eradication. 

The attitude of the public, the press 
and the politicians in Illinois has changed 
markedly during the past month, and 
the authorities now have more cordial 
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support and less bitter opposition than 
they had in the beginning of this sec- 
ond outbreak. The injunction obtained 
by Mrs. Scott Durand to prevent the 
killing of her herd of registered Guern- 
seys on the Cray Tree Farm near High- 
land Park, Illinois, in effect still stands; 
but whereas a month ago the papers, the 
dairy interests and the breeders of pure 
bred cattle were hailing Mrs. Durand as 
the savior of their interests, as one who 
had accomplished an incalculable good 
for the livestock industry in successfully 
opposing the slaughter plan of eradica- 
tion, sentiment has since changed, and 
she is now unhesitatingly condemned in 
many, if not almost all, livestock and 
farm papers of the Central States, as 
Illinois’ most “undesirable citizen.” 

When other States, led by Pennsylva- 
nia and closely followed by California, 
placed an embargo on the shipment of 
cattle, sheep and swine out of Illinois, 
the breeders in this State woke up to the 
fact that for more than a year they had 
been unable to dispose of their breeding 
stock and that it is unprofitably accumu- 
lating on their hands, with no imme- 
diate prospect of the embargo being 
lifted. The writer was discussing this 
matter recently with a well known 
breeder of pure bred Jerseys whose farm 
lies not far from the Crab Tree Farm 
and who said that in years he had not 
sold even a calf for less than $200.00, 
but that now that he is overstocked and 
sees no prospect of sending out his stock 
to breeders, he was actually disposing 
of pure bred heifers due to calve soon 
at $85.00 apiece, to his neighbors for. 
family cows. But for the embargo on 
the shipment of stock out of the State, 
he claims he could readily dispose of 
these animals for more than three times 
this price. This is just a sample of the 
loss that hundreds of breeders in the 
State are sustaining and are destined to 
sustain for months and months to come 
if the quarantine must be maintained on 
the Crab Tree Farm. 

Five of the prize Guernseys belonging 
to Mrs. Durand have died of foot-and- 
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mouth disease and complications incident 


to it. The quarantine established about 
the farm has been as strict as the author- 
ities’ knowledge of sanitary science 
would enable them to construct and 
maintain. Nevertheless, this farm is be- 
lieved to have been the focus for the 
spread of the virus to a number of near- 
by herds, including one of 173 registered 
animals belonging to Arthur Meeker, 
the packer. One of the largest herds 
from which certified milk is obtained 
for the Chicago trade. 

To date no other owner of infected or 
exposed cattlé has successfully resisted 
the authorities in their work of slaugh- 
tering for the eradication of the disease. 

It is estimated that Illinois’ share of 
the expense in this second outbreak has 
already exceeded a million dollars. The 
loss to the dairy and breeding industry 
of the State is estimated to have been 
$100,000 a day since the outbreak ap- 
peared. 





PHYSICIAN, HEAL THYSELF 

Quite aside from its sadness as it ap- 
plies to Dr. Dyson personally, comes the 
disconcerting bit of news bearing on the 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease that 
Orrin E. Dyson, State Veterinarian of 
Illinois, is confined to his bed with ty- 
phoid fever. 

Only because it is so widely true of 
veterinarians everywhere, we are moved 
to comment on the fact that Dr. Dyson, 
one of the foremost in efforts to improve 
sanitary conditions governing the mar- 
keting, shipment and slaughter of live 
stock and perhaps the leading exponent 
of improved sanitation as a means for 
controlling hog cholera, should have 
overlooked so simple a matter as that 
of protecting himself against an attack 
of typhoid fever. From the nature of 
his work, which takes him to divers 
places, a practicing veterinarian and 
even more, a State veterinarian or Gov- 
ernment inspector, must often drink 
water and eat food of unknown or 
doubtful purity, not to speak of the al- 
ways possible contamination of the wa- 
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ter supply of this home city with germs 
of typhoid fever. Every veterinarian 
knows that this disease may be easily 
and ‘inexpensively prevented, and yet 
how many of them go about preaching 
prophylaxis to others and neglect the 
simplest of prophylactic measures for 
themselves. 
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Existing in the Province of Ontario, by 
F. W. Schofield, D. V. Sc., Ontario Vet- 
erinary College, Toronto, Ont. 

Collected Papers from The Research 
Laboratory, Reprints Vol. 3, Parke, 
Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Proceedings of the seventh annual 
meeting of the Washington State Veter- 
inary Association, Carl Cozier, secretary, 
Bellingham, Wash. 





BOOK REVIEWS 

A Text-Book of Veterinary Pathol- 
ogy, by A. T. Kinsley, M. Sc., D. V.S., 
Pathologist, Kansas City Veterinary 
College, Second Edition. 

The second edition of this work, re- 
viewed extensively in these columns at 
the time of the issuance of the first edi- 
tion, is very welcome. The changes 
that have been made in the revision are 
not great but are sufficient to bring the 
matter fully up to date. Probably the 
most important revision has been made 
in the chapter on immunity. This chap- 
ter has been revised by Dr. J. W. Kalkus, 
Pathologist of the Washington State 
College. 

As mentioned in the earlier review, 
the style of this work is typically the 
style of Kinsley’s writing, plain, direct 
explicit, easily comprehended and un- 
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mistakable. The selection of illustra- 
tions, of which 194 have been included 
in the text, is much improved over the 
first edition. It is unnecessary to state 
that, with the advance of veterinary 
medicine and its establishment upon a 
scientific basis, a veterinary pathology is 
an essential in the library of every prac- 
titioner. Such being the case, it but re- 
mains to make a selection as to the text. 

Kinsley’s “Pathology” written as it is 
by a veterinarian of much experience in 
practice, teaching and laboratory work, 
will meet the needs of the practitioner, 
the teacher and the student satisfactorily, 
and we unhesitatingly say it should be 
in the possession of all. Bound in half 
leather, 404 pages. Price, $4.50. Pub- 
lished by Alex. Eger, Chicago. 


A Compend of Medical Chemistry, 
by Henry Leffmann, A. M., M. D., Prof. 
of Chemistry in the Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsylvania and in the War- 
ner Free Institute of Science. Sixth re- 
vised edition. 

This is one of the many quiz compends 
on medical topics published by Blakis- 
ton. Their great popularity, based on 
their utility, is shown by the numerous 
editions to which this and the other com- 
pends have gone. In the medical pro- 
fession they are recognized as the acme 
of brevity and conciseness, and are noted 
for the readily available manner in which 
the essential facts concerning the sub- 
ject treated are presented. For review 
or reference, they satisfy all ordinary 
requirements. 

Medical chemistry differs in so few 
essentials from veterinary medical chem- 
estry that this work may be said to be 
almost equally as valuable for veterina- 
rians as for practitioners of human medi- 
cine. The work is divided into four gen- 
eral divisions, comprising: General 
Principles, Descriptive Inorganic Chem- 
istry, Descriptive Organic Chemistry and 
Clinical Chemistry, including the chem- 
istry of milk, gastric juice and urine. 

Cloth bound, 241 pages. Price, $1.00, 
net. Published by P. Blakiston’s Son 
Co., Philadelphia. 
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Poultry Culture, Sanitation and 
Hygiene, by B. F. Kaupp, M. S., 
D. V. M. Poultry Investigator and Path- 
ologist, Animal Industry Division, North 
Carolina Experiment Station; Professor 
of Poultry Science, North Carolina Ag- 
ricultural College, West Raleigh. 


This work by the well known au- 
thor of “Poultry Diseases and Their 
Treatment,” dedicated, as the author in- 
forms us in the preface, to “the Poul- 
try Science Courses of our Universities, 
Agricultural Colleges, Agricultural and 
other High Schools, to the Lower Grades 
Teaching Poultry Work, to the Institute 
workers and lecturers on Agriculture 
and Poultry Sanitation, to the Boys and 
Girls Poultry Clubs, to the Poultry Fan- 
cier and Poultry Producer, to the busi- 
ness man who raises poultry on a town 
lot, and to the farmer who follows Poul- 
try Culture as a side line. 

“The book consists of twenty-eight 
chapters. After a hurried look into the 
magnitude of the poultry industry and 
short study of the names of the various 
plumage parts, the student is made famil- 
iar with the terms used in poultry cul- 
ture. 

“A thorough discussion is given of 
hygiene and sanitation, taking into ac- 
count the proper methods of ventilation, 
poultry-house construction, equipment, 
and the proper method of caring for 
same. 

“The importance of poultry enemies 
and means of their riddance is dwelt 
upon. 

“An insight into the gross structure 
and the normal functions of the diges- 
tive organs, followed by a discussion of 
the processes of digestion, assimilation 
and nutrition, is given. A complete dis- 
cussion of feedstuffs used in compound- 
ing rations for poultry is given capons, 
turkeys, geese, ducks, pigeons, and for 
fattening work. : 

“A discussion is given of diseases con- 
nected with the feeding of spoiled feeds, 
and a discussion of diseases of plants and 
seeds that may be injurious to birds con- 
suming such diseased food. 
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“Space is devoted to a discussion of 


the methods of finishing, dressing, re- | 


frigeration, packing, and selling of 
dressed poultry of all kinds, as well as 
to the proper care of eggs, including col- 
lecting, handling, grading, storing, pack- 
ing and shipping of same. 

“Considerable time has been devoted 
to the careful discussion of selecting 
eggs for sitting, both natural and arti- 
ficial methods of incubation and brood- 
ing.” 

Veterinarians who aré interested in 
poultry raising and who of them are not, 
will find this work a very useful one to 
go along with the more scientific discus- 
sion in the author’s work on “Poultry 
Diseases and their Treatment.” 

Cloth bound, handsomely illustrated, 
418 pages. Price, $2.00 net. W. B. 
Saunders Co., Philadelphia. 


The Veterinary Medicine Series. 
During the past few weeks, three 
numbers have been added to this series— 
No. 7, “Special Cattle Therapy,” by Dr. 
M. R. Steffen, No. 8, “Animal Castra- 
tion,” by Dr. J. V. Lacroix, and No. 9, 
“Wound Treatment,” by Dr. L. A. Mer- 
illat, E. W. Hoare, F. R. C. V. S., and 
various others. 

These works have been so fully de- 
scribed in the advertising section of the 
Journat and have already had such an 
unusually wide distribution on orders re- 
ceived in advance of their publication 
that little description is needed here. It 
may be said, however, that it is true of 
these numbers even more than with the 
preceding numbers of the series, that 
they have been prepared with the as- 
sumption that purchasers are already fa- 
miliar with the contents of standard text- 
books and other works on the same sub- 
jects, and the material put into this se- 
ries has been selected because it is not 
available elsewhere and because it con- 
stitutes the newest, and readers tell us 
the best and the most practical discus- 
sions extant on the subject. 

In a review of one of this series (Spe- 
cial Cattle Therapy) in the Veterinary 
News, of London, the editor, Mr. E. W. 
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Hoare, F. R. C. V. S., says: “One good 
test of the utility of a book is for the 
reader to recapitulate what he has 
learned after a perusal of its pages. We 
have no hesitation in stating that any 
practitioner who reads this book will 
find that he has acquired much informa- 
tion on matters which previously were 
doubtful or obscure and also that he has 
received many useful hints on treat- 
ments both medical and surgical.” 

Mr. Hoare, as is well known, is the 
editor of “A System of Veterinary 
Medicine,” the largest and most com- 
plete work in existence on the subject. 
In the preparation of this work, which 
he has just completed, he has, of course, 
read everything bearing upon the sub- 
j-ct that has been written, and when he 
says that the reader of this work will 
acquire “much information” and “many 
useful hints on treatment both medical 
and surgical,” he knows whereof he 
speaks and in effect says that this in- 
formation is not so readily available for 
the the practitioner elsewhere. 

Dr. Steffen’s writing in “Special Vet- 
erinary Therapy,” of which he is the au- 
thor, in the Therapeutic Digest Depart- 
ment of the JouRNAL and in the many 
case reports and articles he has fur- 
nished, is well known to every reader. 
His name alone as author is sufficient 
recommendation of the book for thou- 
sands of veterinarians. The book will 
prove a disappointment to no one and 
a source of much valuable information 
to every reader. 

Lacroix’s “Animal Castration” like 
other works in the series differs in many 
respects from other texts on the same 
subject and even. from accepted usage. 
Like “Special Cattle Therapy” this work 
is written right out of the experience of 
the author without regard to how others 
may or may not have performed the 
same operations. The discussion of the 
subject is complete, including castra- 
tion of all domestic animals, both male 
and female, and including caponizing 
cockerels. 
(Continued on page 893) 
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Shall This Department be Continued? 


When, in a magazine, a new depart- 
ment has been carried on for a time 
and the plan upon which it was de- 
vised is pretty well afloat, the ques- 
tion comes up how long shall that de- 
partment be continued, or if it is to 
be continued, what modifications shall 
it be subjected to as the months go 
by? The management wants to know 
what the reading public wants done 
about the biographical department. 
For some months the plan has been 
exploited, and during that length of 
time the faces of many noted veterina- 
rians have passed in review, and the 
facts about these men’s lives and pub- 
lic services have been served up, de- 
lectably, as we have hoped. Has the 
profession enjoyed our productions, 
every one different, as they have been; 
not one the same as the other? Does 
the profession want this department to 
cease? Let us know, and now. 

To be frank, the Department Editor 
has had in mind the publication of 
scores more biographical sketches, 
enough to give with them a large gallery 
of pictures of noted men, and to present 
facts about individual and professional 
progress, which would easily fill a 
large octavo volume. Is the profession 
prepared to accept such information, 
without discount, and, with it maybe, 
only a modicum of criticism? Are 
yout palates ready for more such 





done and how they have done it. 


articles, or better, than have been writ- 
ten and printed? We opine that what 
we have published may have been 
faulty, but, in the main, is the plan an 
acceptable one; do you like to read 
the articles? 


Once more, do you want juiceless, 
dry-as-dust biographical elements, such 
as are found in “who’s who” books; 
or do you want real biographical 
sketches, breezy as life itself; buoyant 
as our youthful profession; keen of 
edge like the sword of the angel 
which separates the just from the un- 
just ; crediting where acts of veterina- 
rians have been creditable’ touching 
lightly on faults; passing over, charit- 
ably, failures? Do you want a sketch 
or disjointed, marrowless references to 
men’s doings, which must be expected 
to be merely statistical? 

This department is in your hands to 
keep or reject. Some space we have 
thought should be given in the AmER- 
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- to veterinary stalwarts, men. of mark 


amongst us, and to what they have 
We 
have thought that meritorious men 
should be written of, after the same 
fashion as we who appreciate them 
speak audibly of their net valuation— 
warmly,. cordially, admiringly, if 


there are things in them to admire or 
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to be admired. If we are mistaken we 
wish you would tell us so. Else we 
may soon say, with Thackeray, at the 
end of his masterpiece, “Vanity Fair”: 

“Ah! Vanitas vanitatum! Which 
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of us is happy in this world? Which 
of us has his desire, or, having it, is 
satisfied. Come, children, let us shut 
up the box and the puppets, for our 
play is played out.” © 


JOHN GUNION RUTHERFORD, 
Commander of the Order of St. Michael and St. George, V. S., Hon. Associate R. C. V. S. 


If any one were asked to name the 
most distinguished Canadian veterin- 
arians today, he must include in the 
number Dr. John Gunion Rutherford. 











He is a man who has rendered emi- 
nent service, not alone to Canadian 
agriculture and to veterinary science 
in Canada, but to veterinary science 
everywhere. His life has been filled 
with good works, and in the offices 
he has held, or is holding, his zest for 
highly intelligent productivity has con- 
stantly increased public confidence in 
him and inspired feelings of gratitude 
for his attainments. 


Dr. Rutherford was born on Christ-. 


mas day, 1857, at Mountain Cross, 
Peebleshire, Scotland, being the son of 
the minister of the parish, the Rev. 
Robert Rutherford, M. A. He was ed- 
ucated at the High School, Glasgow; 
later privately tutored; then studied 
at the Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, and at the Ontario Veterinary 


College, Toronto. He graduated from 
the latter gold medallist of his class. 

From this time forward the life of 
Dr. Rutherford runs in a continually 
ascending scale. First of all he prac- 
ticed veterinary medicine in Canada, 
the United States and Mexico. He 
settled in Portage la Prairie, Mani-. 
toba, in 1884 and engaged there in 
practice and horse breeding operations. 
He was veterinary inspector for the 
Manitoba government, 1887-1892. 
Then for a space of time he entered 
practical politics and was a member of 
the Manitoba Legislature from 1892- 
1896 and member of the Canadian 
House of Commons in 1897. In 1902 
Dr. Rutherford was made chief veter- 
inary inspector for the Dominion of 
Canada, this title being changed to 
Veterinary Director General in 1904. 
This office he held until 1912, when he 
became Superintendent of Agriculture 
and Animal Industry, Department of 
Natural Resources, Canadian Pacific 
Railway, with office at Calgary, Al- 
berta, a post he still holds. 


Honors have come to Dr. Ruther- 
ford thick and fast, nor can they all 
be recounted in a short biographical 
sketch. He was delegate for Canada 
to the International Institute of Agri- 
culture at Rome and to the Interna- 
tional Congress on Tuberculosis at 
Washington, D. C., in 1908. Between 
1909 and 1911 he was president of the 
Civil Service Association of Canada. 
Among the many things for which he 
is known on this side of the line, his 
chairmanship of the International 

















Commission for Control of Bovine Tu- 
berculosis to which he was appointed 
by the A. V. M. A., is a notable one. 
For many years Rutherford was presi- 
dent of the Horse Breeders’ Associa- 
tion of Manitoba and the Northwest 
Territories. He had a little war expe- 
rience as veterinary officer of the 
North West Field Force under Gen- 
eral Middleton in the Riel rebellion, 
1885. The American Veterinary Med- 
ical Association, at the meetings of 
which he has usually been an attend- 
ant, has given him every honor within 
its gift, culminating in his receiving 
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the presidency in 1908-1909. There is 
no man the members are more de- 
lighted to see than Rutherford and 
there is an aching void when he may 
by chance be absent from the conven- 
tion, which seldom happens. 

And this brings us to a word on the 
character of the man and some of his 
most notable accomplishments. It 
has fallen to Dr. Rutherford’s lot to 
do his adopted country and his pro- 
fession signal service. He inaugurated 
the Canadian Meat Inspection System 
patterned, as far as may be, on that of 

(Continued on page 854) 


GEORGE H. GLOVER, 
B. S., M. S., D. V. M. 


It seems as if every veterinary 
school, if it is in existence long 
enough, will, some year or another, 
graduate a constellation of men who 
will eventually illuminate the dark 
places in their chosen work. Thus in 
one college we hear of the famous 
class of ; in another of the fam- 
ous class of The Veterinary 
Division of Iowa State Agricultural 
College has had such a class; it is the 
veterinary class which graduated in 
1885. In it was Dr. W. B. Niles of 
Ames to whom, in collaboration with 
Dr. Marion Dorset, chief of the Bio- 
chemic Division of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry at Washington, we owe 
the present most widely utilized prac- 
tice for the prevention of hog cholera 
by recourse to sero-therapy. In it 
was also Dr. C. A. Cary, founder of 
the first state veterinary school of the 
south, that at the Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute, and a man who ranks 
with Dr. W. H. Dalrymple as one who 
has done many great things for veter- 
inary and agricultural interests of the 
southland. To the same class belonged 
Dr. F. S. Schoenleber, founder of the 
veterinary school at Manhattan, Kan- 
sas, and now its dean. In the same 








class was also Dr. Sesco Stewart, the 
upbuilder of the Kansas City Veterin- 
ary College and Dr. George H. Glover, 
the subject of this sketch, the founder 
of the veterinary school at the Colo- 
rado Agricultural College. 





Dr. Glover, who was born in April, 
1864, was educated in the agricultural 
sciences and in veterinary medicine, 
having received the degree Bachelor 
of Science at Colorado College of Agri- 
culture in 1884, the Master’s Degree 
in 1893, and the degree of Doctor of 
Veterinary Medicine at Iowa State 
College in 1885. And no man in the 
profession today has given more sig- 
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nal proof of the teaching that the vet- 
erinarian with a thorough grounding 
in the agricultural sciences before his 
studies in veterinary medicine, has a 
‘remarkable advantage to distance his 
fellows in the race for success in par- 
ticular branches of veterinary work. 
Dr. Glover was for twelve years Colo- 
‘rado and Montana inspector on the old 


Senror Cxiass, VETERINARY DEPARTMENT, Iowa State COLLEGE, 
_ Ve College. | 
ivision, Colorado Agricultural 


Dr. Sesco Stewart, dean, Kansas City Veterinar 
Dr.,Geo. H. Glover, dean, Veterinary 


College. 
Dr 


. W. B. Niles, U. S. Anti-Hog-Cholera Serum Plant, Ames, Ia. 
Veterinary practitioner and wealthy banker of 


Dr. E. E. 
Algona, Ia. 


Sayers, 


Dr. D. C. Collins, Government*inspector, Manhattan, Kas. 

Dr. M. E. Johnson, a physician now located in the East. 

In the agricultural division of the same class were Dr. C. A. Carey, 
dean of the Veterinary Department Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Veterinary isi 


Auburn, Ala., Dr. F. §S. Schoenleber, dean, 


Kansas State Agricultural College. 


national cattle trail. He practiced suc- 
cessfully in Denver for seven years. 
But the largest share of his time since 
he entered the profession has been 
spent at Colorado Agricultural Col- 
lege as he went there as a teacher in 
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1900 and has been there ever since. 
The effectiveness of his work there is 
well known to every one. In 1907 he 
started a three year course in veterin- 
ary medicine in the College, which 
was, in 1913, extended to four years 
with four years of high school required 
for entrance. 

These acts alone would have been 
enough to have given him 
a high place in veteri- 
nary and agricultural edu- 
cational circles and would 
have perpetuated a re- 
membrance of him. But 
they are not all. Dr. 
Glover’s activities have 
extended in other direc- 
tions. For eight years he 
has been city food inspec- 
tor in Fort Collins and 
his example in this line of 
work has been a balm 
which has leavened public 
health work in the state 
of Colorado. We find 
him writing often on food 
questions for the press 
and his articles on milk 
questions frequently ap- 
pear in Hoards Dairyman, 
while he has addressed 
occasionally’ veterinary 
audiences on like sub- 
jects. How much he has 
been esteemed for the work 
is evidenced by the fact 
that twice he has been 
president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Fort Col- - 
lins. 

There are few well in- 
formed persons in the pro- 
fession who do not know 
Dr. Glover as a speaker, 
writer, and leader in vet- 
erinary organizations. As a_ public 
speaker it is well known that he is 
the man who can act as toastmaster 
or make a post-prandial address and 
sprinkle his remarks with the 
humorous stories which are oppor- 


1885. 


Division, 














tune at such times; or can, as he has 
hundreds of times done, at farmers’ 
institutes, make the lay mind compre- 
hend veterinary technicalities without 


himself using so many as a dozen. 


technical terms; who can speak on 
temperance, politics or theology if 
such choice subjects as these are to 
engage an audience for an hour—and, 
mind you, he has mirabile dictu done 
all these very things. As a writer we 
find him one time expatiating on poi- 
sonous plants of Colorado; at another 
time inditing facts on hog cholera 
and tuberculosis; at still another on 
brisket disease of cattle. His is the 
ready pen and the ready tongue. As 
a leader in veterinary organizations 
Dr. ‘Glover has blossomed out of late. 
He was president of Colorado Veter- 


A. D. MELVIN’ 
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inary Medical Association in 1910; 
president of the A. V. M. A. and of 
the American Association of Veterin- 
ary Faculties and Examining Boards 
in 1911; member of the Intelligence 
and Education Committee, 1912. He 
was also chairman of the Committee 
on Veterinary Advertising. 

Perhaps Dr. Glover has done his 
best work. But we hardly think so. 
He is as ambitious as he is popular. 
He knows the Rocky Mountains and 
the great plains region, the plants 
harmful to animals there; the grazing 
lands; the feeding and breeding and 
dairying questions. Even yet it may 
be that his ripening mind will produce 
something more and something better 
than it has yet wrought. 


ALONZO D. MELVIN, 
D. V. S., Hon. Associate R. C. V. S. 


So far there have been only two 
chiefs of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try since its foundation in 1884, Drs. 
D. E. Salmon and A. D. Melvin. Two 
years after its work began, in 1886, 
Dr. Melvin entered the service of the 
government and he has been a public 
official ever since, He owes his rise 
entirely to his personal worth; but he 
started in the Bureau when it was 
new and attracted the notice of Sal- 
mon and these facts have aided his 
fortunes; for he has risen with the 
widening of the Bureau’s work and 
with the better understanding of his 
personal fitness for confidence as a 
high public official. 

Dr. Melvin was born in 1862 in IIli- 
nois. His early training was in the 
common schools and in business col- 
lege and his professional training was 
given him at the Chicago Veterinary 
College, where he graduated in 1886. 
Entering the newly-formed Bureau of 
Animal Industry the same year, he 
made a reputation in the suppression 
of contagious pleuro-pneumonia of 








cattle, if we remember rightly, in IIli- 
nois and in Maryland. This marked 
him as a man to be picked tor respons- 
ible work and he rose rapidly in the 
public service, more responsibilities 
being continually pressed upon him. 





He was successively federal veterin- 
ary field officer in Chicago and in Bal- 
timore, veterinary inspector in Liver- 
pool, England, stationed there to pre- 
vent animal breeding stock with com- 
municable diseases from being sent to 
this side of the Atlantic; chief of the 
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Bureau work in the Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago; field supervisor of the suppres- 
sion of contagious diseases of animals in 
the West, 1902-1904; Assistant Chief of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry; and, 
finally, when Dr. Salmon retired, Chief 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry; a 
position he holds, as everyone knows, 
today. 

In speaking of the many tributes to 
Dr. Melvin’s abilities we find difficulty 
in knowing where to begin or where 
to end. Fortunately much of the in- 
formation on the high reputation he 
has earned is a matter of common 
knowledge. He has been made a 
‘member of the advisory board of the 
Public Health Service of the United 
States and has been called into con- 
ference in all cases where the public 
health in this country might be men- 
aced by animal disease. For instance, 
his knowledge has been sought in the 
settlement of milk questions in Wash- 
ington; in the formation of milk 
standards which should be urged for 
general improvement of this product; 
in the formation of plans of all sorts 
to foster improvements of the milk 
supply of the country. All this shows 
what he is thought of outside the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Expressions 
on his worth have come: from beyond 
the seas; for just .recently he was 
made Honorary Associate of the Royal 
College .of. Veterinary Surgeons of 
London. ° Likewise his* professional 
brothers in this country have vied 
with one another in doing him honor. 
Nor did they forget to make him 
president of the A. V. M. A., which 
occurred in 1909-1910. 

Dr. Melvin has been fourid equal to 
‘the task of writing the many bulle- 
tins, circulars and miscellaneous ar- 
ticles on veterinary work of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry of the day 
or the hour, on schemes for the best 
conduct of the Bureau enterprises. 
He has written acceptably year by 
year the chief's reports and essays on 





his official trips, for example, his re- 
cent one to the Argentine Republic 
to investigate the meat supply there, 
reported in the Year Book of the De- 
partment of Agriculture for 1914. He 
is always ready to write, out of his 
stock of common sense, out of his 
rich experience in combatting animal 
plagues, from his matured judgment 
in the administration of control meas- 
ures. For instance, just this moment 
comes to hand, apropos to be sure as 
usual, his printed circular on, “The 
Necessity for Eradicating Foot and 
Mouth Disease,” issued by the Gov- 
ernment Press, October 1, 1915. 
Without doubt, in Dr. Melvin’s case, 
the adding to mental equipment has 
been something of a general care; ed- 
ucation has meant to him increasing 
knowledge with advancing responsi- 
bilities. 

Who will attempt to summarize the 
best work of this noted public serv- 
ant? Was it done in the development 
of the national meat inspection serv- 
ice? Was it done in the inauguration 
of control measures against foot-and- 
mouth disease, Texas fever, sheep scab, 
dourine, hog cholera or tuberculosis? 
Was it done in the improvement of the 
veterinary curricula? Wherein is it to 
be found? Hear Dr. Melvin’s. modest 
answer. He makes no claims; is not 
vain-glorious.. The work he thinks was 
the work of many, not his alone. He is 
satisfied that he was able to make a 
comfortable living and rear his fam- 
ily in peace. 





JOHN GUNION RUTHERFORD 
(Continued from page 851) 
the United States and coming into 
being shortly after the reform in the 
American system, 1906. He was in- 
strumental in greatly improving the 
Canadian system of quarantine against 
communicable diseases of animals. He 
has probably been the greatest spur 
to better horse breeding that Canada 


(Continued on page 870) 
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Pitfalls 


PITFALL is a pit covered over. 

Those who unconsciously tread 
over it fall into its depths unexpectedly. 
Literal pitfalls are shallow or deep. If 
deep the victim meets with disaster, if 
shallow the bystanders have a good laugh 
at his discomfiture. The figurative pit- 
falls met in a surgical practice are not 
unlike the literal ones. They are big and 
small, deep and shallow, ever in our 
path ready to trap theyeckless, the care- 
less, the inexperienced, causing havoc 
here and annoyance there according to 
their magnitude. To be ever onthe 
lookout for pitfalls is no insignifiednt 
attribute in any walk of life; in surgery 
it is an essential quality for the pitfalls 
are numerous and often they are deep 
and dangerous. 

The purpose of these paragraphs is 
to enumerate the circumstances and com- 
bination of circumstances which consti- 
tute the most common pitfalls in veteri- 
nary practice and especially veterinary 
surgery. 

PitFALL No. 1. A veterinarian is 
called to an establishment to examine a 
lame horse. Being an experienced prac- 
titioner and an able diagnostitian of 
equine claudications he makes a very 
systematic examination. He notices the 
horse knuckles on one hind leg as he 
backs from the stall. On walking off 
only the toe of the affected leg touches 
the floor. 


short and there is a characteristic flip of 





Trotted, the anterior stride is 


the foot as it is lifted from the ground. 
After trotting about the lameness im- 
proves. He flexes the hock acutely for 
a minute and finds that on trotting off 
again the lameness is more pronounced. 
Inspection and palpation of the hock re- 
veals a slight enlargement at the antero- 
internal aspect. He learns that the ani- 
mal has been showing signs of lameness 
in the morning for several weeks, im- 
proving with exercise and becoming lame 
again after rest. He diagnoses spavin 
and recommends firing. The diagnosis 
is right and the treatment is standard. 
The owner, however, is not inclined to 
submit his horse to such radical treat- 
ment—treatment that will blemish and 
that may not cure the lameness—and 
consequently withholds his consent mo- 
mentarily to await developments. About 
two weeks later the patient is still lame 
and on one particular morning is found 
pretty well disabled. He walks on the 
tip of the toe, holds the lower ‘joints 
rigid and does not improve with work. 
Believing the horse to be getting worse 
from the spavin it is taken forthwith to 
the doctor to be fired. “He’s getting 
worse, doc. I guess you’d better fire 
him,” says the owner on turning over 
the horse to the attendant at the hos- 
pital door. The doctor otherwise en- 
gaged directs the patient to a stall to 
await his convenience. The attendant 
is directed to clip the hock preparatory 
to the firing when there is found time to 
do the job. Later in the day without 
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any further examination the hock is fired 
and the patient turned over to the owner 
with directions for its care. Six days 
later (the horse still very lame) pus is 
found discharging from the heel and on 
search for the cause a nail is found still 
impinged in the lateral lacuna of the 
frog. 

This pitfal is not a warning to exam- 
ine the foot of lame horses, as every ex- 
perienced veterinarian does that, but it 
is a warning to surgeons to re-examine 
patients just before operating. Various 
accidents can befall patients between the 
time of examination and the time of op- 
erating even though only a few hours 
have elapsed. If several days intervene 
it is a very serious sin of omission to 
neglect the careful pre-operative physical 
examination of surgical patients. 

PitrFaALt No. 2. A large, well-fed, 
well-groomed and regularly worked draft 
horse in splendid condition of flesh is 
brought to the hospital affected with a 
sore back—a harness bruise. It is found 
hot, painful, edematous and with ra- 
diating lines extending down over the 
upper part of the ribs. The horse is 
affected with a subcutaneous abscess 
which might, as every veterinarian 
knows, attack the supraspinous ligament 
and prove troublesome or even develop 
into a fistula of the withers. Being a 
good horse and in the hands of a sym- 
pathetic attendant, absolute rest and hot 
fomentations for four days is recom- 
mended pending the dzvelopment of the 
abscess. At that time the patient is to 
return for the lancing. Having been an- 
noyed for four days with the attempts 
to bathe the painful back the horse so 
viciously opposes any handling of the 
affected region that it is thought advis- 
able to secure him on the operating table. 
He fights the twitch, the belts, the hop- 
ples and when turned down struggles in- 
cessantly while the abscess is washed, 
shaved and evacuated. The whole body 
is bathed in perspiration and _ the 
breathing accelerated. On being re- 
turned to the standing position the 


‘gluteals are found to be hard, the hind. 


legs collapsing and the whole body 
trembling. He is affected with an acute 
attack of azoturia. 

This accident which occurs very fre- 
quently is one of the greatest misfor- 
tunes that can befall a veterinarian. 
The explanation that the horse did not 
die from the operation is never accept- 
ed very gracefully because the restraint 
was a part of the procedure and the 
whole management (including the four 
days of rest recommended), was in the 
hands of the practitioner. Azoturia 
from surgical operations is excusable 
when horses a few days idle are 
brought some distance right to the op- 
erating table and then unfortunately de- 
velop the disease while they are under 
restraint. The surgeon under these cir- 
cumstances may have no reason to sus- 
pect the patient is susceptible, but when 
the patient has been under treatment 
before the day of operating and no steps 
were taken to avert this accident the re- 
sponsibility is ours. In operating upon 
horses in good condition—the kind that 
are susceptible to azouturia—it is al- 
ways well to act carefully, to warn, to 
postpone and to prepare against this un- 
fortunate event. 

PitFati No, 3. Casting an aged horse. 
Almost everyone knows about the dan- 
gers attending the casting of old horses 
for more or Jess painful and prolonged 
operations. Sometimes we are drawn 
into this trap almost unconsciously. A 
horse fifteen or sixteen years gld is 
about to be fired for a spavin, ringbone, 
strained tendon or some other condi- 
tion. In clipping the field it is found 
the patient is ticklish and is already put- 
ting up an opposition to the threatened 
interference with its comfort. After 
the field has been clipped and the twitch 
and sideline have been safely and firmly 
adjusted and placed in proper hands it 
is found that every touch of the iron 
is suddenly met with an acute wince and 
when attempt is made to glide the heat- 
ed instrument over the field the patient 
lunges about in spite of every effort to 
control it. When the patient becomes 
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PITFALLS IN SURGERY 


heated into a profuse perspiration, 
fighting vigorously the restraint, as well 
as the firing, it is decided to complete 
the operation in the recumbent position. 
The very much excited patient now is 
cast and tied, probably with a hurriedly 
improvised apparatus. When the limb 
has been positioned and the firing re- 
sumed the patient continues to struggle, 
wiggle, strain and fight incessantly. 
Suddenly.a dull thud is heard; it is 
thought from the character of the 
sound that a tie rope has broken. The 
struggles are now less violent and con- 
fined to the fore part of the body; the 
hind extremities are limp. The knowing 
surgeon is now aware that the sound 
was something more than the breaking 
of a rope. The lumbar vertebrae have 
fractured. 

This pitfall while fortunately not so 
very common does occur at least once in 
the lifetime of almost every veterinary 
surgeon. The victim is usually the 
young practitioner who has _ neglected 


to recognize potential hazard that lies 
in the backbone of an aged spavined 
horse, that is vigorous enough to put 
up a formidable fight against restraint. 


PITFALL No. 4. Casting with a young 


rickety colt. A colt apparently in fair 
health, but affected with an invisible un- 
mineralized condition of the skeleton is 
cast for castration. The tying is not 
well done; the hind legs are too loose 
and push forward toward the elbows. 
Instead of stopping to rearrange the 
half tied members the operator pro- 
ceeds with the operation, thinking the 
tie is good enough for such a harmless 
creature. During the painful part of 
the procedure the hind legs are braced 
against the ropes, the back is roached 
and in this curled up position a severe 
struggling tenesmus ends with a dull 
breaking sound. When the operation is 
over and the patient has been with diffi- 
culty raised to the standing position a 
femur or a tibia is found to be frac- 
tured. Often it is the separation of the 
diaphysis from one of the epiphyses of 
either of these long bones, at other times 
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it is the fracture of the shaft. Either 
is serious, fatal. The prevention here 
is found in tying all patients well; tying 
them so that the legs are folded into a 
helpless flexion, instead of ever attempt- 
ing even the simplest operation upon a 
half secured subject. 

Pirratt No. 5. Without an assistant 
to protect the head against injury a 
horse is placed upon an operating table. 
The head is simply fixed to the table 
with the rope of a five-ring halter. The 
surgeon and his assistant are occupied 
with some other part of the body; the 
head is thought to be safely secured 
against injury: During the long-drawn 
out preparation and performance of the 
operation, the body from the struggles 
is pushed forward tightly into the halt- 
er, the rings of which press hard and 
long against the temples. When the pa- 
tient arises the upper lip is crooked, 
drawn te one side, and the under lip 
is dangling at one corner -exposing the 
buccal mucous membrane. The patient 
has facial paralysis. The rings of the 
halter have bruised and probably per- 
manently damaged one of the facial 
nerve trunks that surmount the inferior 
maxila just below the tempero-maxil- 
lary articulation. This accident occurs 
in every degree of severity, from a 
transient paralysis lasting olny a few 
hours (sleeping nerve) to a grave per- 


‘manent impediment of the whole side of 


the face. 

The prevention is found in the use of 
a round, soft rope halter placed always 
over, and never under, the padded hood- 
wink. Furthermore the head of a horse 
secured on an operating table should 
not be fixed with a rope. It should be 
held with a rope run through a slot in 
the table, by an assistant who will “give 
and take” as the head moves about. 

PitFaLt No. 6. An undersized horse 
or a colt is secured on an operating table 
of standard size without making any 
changes in the belts and hopples. When 
turned down the feet barely reach to 
the hopples; the legs are stretched be- 
cause the distance between the body- 
belts and the feet is too long for a horse 
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of that size. On returning the subject 
to the upright position the foreleg that 
was undermost collapses under the 
weight of the body; it cannot support 
weight. The diagnosis is brachial paral- 
ysis. One or more of the radicals of 
the brachial plexus were injured by 
stretching as the weight of the body 
while struggling pulled heavily against 
the fixed foot. There are likewise dif- 
ferent degrees of brachial paralysis. In 
long drawn-out operations the leg may 
“fall asleep” from prolonged pressure 
of the plexus in horses of any size, but 
if there is no nervous injury the in- 
firmity shown on arising is transient, 
passing off in a few minutes or at least 
in half an hour. When this accident oc- 
curs in small horses and shows no sign 
of improving after some hours there is 
reason to be alarmed because here some 
nerve has been more or less permanent- 
ly injured. In some cases recovery oc- 
curs only after several weeks, and rare 
cases atrophy and never entirely recover 
the full use of the leg. 

Legs of small horses secured on the 
operating table should never be fixed 
firmly at the feet. It is better to give 
the feet considerable freedom of move- 
ment at the hopple so that lunges of the 
body no not stretch the legs. Further- 
more a second set of hopple holes, 
placed closer to the belts should be pro- 
vided for small animals. These will 
be found useful in securing small horses. 
jacks, small mules, colts and cows, whose 
legs are too short for the appurtenances 
of the standard tables. 

PITFALL No. 7. Overdosing with Co- 
caine. It is decided to perform a bi- 
lateral planter neurotomy in the stand- 
ing position. Cocaine solution is select- 
ed as the local anesthetic. A liberal 
amount of a ten per cent solution is in- 
jected subcutaneously over the four 
proposed seats of resection. The first 
and probably the first two nerves are re- 
sected and the wounds sutured without 
untoward event, but when the third in- 
cision is made there is some opposition, 
the leg is jerked away from the assist- 
ant, probably two or three times in suc- 


cession. The patient is sweating about 
the shoulders, the eyes .are staring, the 
body trembling slightly, and the general 
appearance of the patient is that of ner- 
vousness. It will strike when the leg is 
picked up, it will shake the head against 
the torture of the twitch and in short 
is fast being transformed from a once 
tractable subject to a veritable fighting 
fiend. Further attempt to complete the 
operation in the standing position is fu- 
tile. The patient is poisoned with co- 
caine and the drug is exerting an effect 
directly opposite to that for which it 
was given. It is producing hyperes- 
thesia instead of anesthesia. 

The remedy is more careful dosing 
with this poisonous drug. Four pér 
cent solution is strong enough if in- 
jected at the right place and delivered 
en masse instead of spreading it around 
over a large area. Furthermore when 
four nerves must be resected it is best to 
cocainize each seat just before the in- 
cision is made. The effect of properly 
delivered cocaine is almost instantaneous 
and then by cutting down upon it imme- 
diately much less of the solution is ab- 
sorbed. 

PiTFALL No. 8. Cutaneous gangrene 
after firing ringbones. A horse affect- 
ed with ringbone lameness, for want of 
a better treatment is fired either with a 
pointed or edged iron. The hairy pas- 
tern is clipped, fired and then blistered. 
Four days later there is more lameness 
and the coronary region is swollen and 
very painful and the patient is sick. 
Day after day the lameness is accentu- 
ated as the leg swells higher up. On the 
eighth or ninth day irregular patches of 
skin, some large and some small are 
found to be dead and crevices (lines 
of demarcation) are appearing around 
them and pus is coming from every di- 
rection. Soon the patches slough off 
and if the patient escape synovial com- 
plications and death from decubitus, the 
large granulating surfaces cicatrize very 
slowly into very unsightly horny scars. 
The patient either dies or is left perma- 


(Continued on page 870) 
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The therapeutic value of copper and 
its distribution in the tuberculous organ- 
ism. Harry J. CorPer. Journal of In- 
fectious Diseases, Vol. 15, No. 3, pp. 
539-540.—Copper, in'simple form (sul- 
phate, acetate, oleate, and copper amino 
acid mixture prepared from hydrolyzed 
egg albumin), injected intramuscularly 
into normal and tuberculous guinea pigs, 
in total amounts from 0.75 mg. up to 
about 19.0 mg. for about two to one 
hundred days, enters the animal organ- 
ism and is found mainly and in largest 
amounts in the liver, in small amounts 
in the kidneys, in traces in the spleen, 
lungs and blood, and not at all in the tu- 
berculous lymph glands and pus. After 
cessation of injections the copper slow- 
ly but gradually decreases in amount in 
the liver. 

Copper, in simple salt form, injected 
intramuscularly in guinea pigs, in 
amounts varying from 2.7 to 22.1 mg. 
during a period of thirteen to thirty- 
four days, previous to (nineteen days), 
coincident with (two days before), or 
after (eleven days) infection with tu- 
bercle bacilli, has no appreciable effect 
upon the progress of the tuberculosis, as 
indicated by the lesions present after 
death. 

Copper, in simple salt form, fed to 
rabbits in amounts up to 1,380 mg. of 
copper, during a period of ninety-seven 
days, and injected (copper sulphate and 
copper amino acids) intramuscularly 
into rabbits, in amounts up to 55.1 mg. 
of copper, during periods to ninety days, 


enters the blood and is found mainly and 
in largest amounts in the liver, in small 
amounts in the kidneys, in traces in the 
lungs and blood, and not at all in either 
the tuberculous or normal eyes. 

Copper, in the form of copper sul- 
phate, fed to rabbits in amounts of 1 to 
2c. c. of a 1 per cent solution daily for 
up to one hundred days, begun five days 
before infection, has no appreciable ef- 
fect_upon the course of the tuberculosis 
of the eye, as indicated by the progress 
of the disease and the final weight of 
the eye. 

Copper, in simple salt form, injected 
intramuscularly into’ rabbits in amounts 
of 12 to 42.9 mg. capper, for thirty-sev- 
en days, begun on the eleventh day after 
infection, has no appreciable effect upon 
the course of the tuberculosis of the eye, 
as indicated by the development of the 
disease in the eye. 

Colloidal copper, prepared electrolyti- 
cally by Bredig’s method, injected in- 
travenously into normal and tuberculous 
rabbits in amounts totaling 9.6 mg., from 
four to twelve days, is found mainly 
and in largest amounts in the liver, in 
smaller amounts in the kidneys, in traces 
in the lungs, and not at all in the nor- 
mal or in the tuberculous eyes. This 
distribution of colloidal copper seems to 
favor the conception that copper in sim- 
ple crystalline form, fed or injected in- 
tramuscularly into the animal organism, 
does not circulate in this simple form, 
but rather immediately forms colloidal 
combinations. If such is the case, this 
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would readily explain its inability to en- 
ter tuberculous tissues, since it was 
‘found by Wells and Hedenburg that 
colloids (egg albumin) are not suited 
as entrants into the tubercle or other 
necrotic areas. 

Copper, in the form of copper amino 
acid mixture, does not differ greatly in 
its systemic (tested in mice with the 
lethal dose intraperitoneally and intra- 
muscularly about 0.05 to 0.1 mg. copper 
per mouse of 10 gm.) and local (tested 
intracutaneously in guinea pigs) toxicity 
from that of copper sulphate when equal 
copper contents were compared. Local- 
ly, however, a difference existed in the 
fact that the copper amino acid mixture 
produced a hemorrhagic necrotic lesion, 
whereas the copper sulphate produced a 
simple necrosis. The local non-necro- 
tizing concentration proved to be 0.01 
per cent copper, while 0.001 per cent 
copper still produced a slight duration. 

‘Copper, in the form of copper oleate 
(50 per cent) in lanolin by inunction, 
and copper amino acid mixture applied 
to the skins of guinea pigs, is absorbed, 
but only to a very slight extent and with 
uncertainty, as shown by the presence 
of small amounts of copper in the liver. 
* Report upon a test for immunizing 
against tuberculosis. Zwick. Centbl. 
Bakt., etc. 1, Abt., Ref., Vol. 5%, No. 
14-22, pp. 294-298.—In the experiments, 
which are a continuation of others re- 
ported previously, 4 calves ranging in 
age from 6 to 8 months were used. One 
of the calves received 0.005 gm. of hu- 
man tubercle bacilli in the left jugular 
vein and the other 0.0075 gm. Each of 
the animals received in addition 0.05 
gm. of the bovine type of bacillus sub- 
cutaneously in the left breast. The re- 
maining 2 animals served as controls. 
One received subcutaneous injections of 
0.05 gm. and the other 0.002 gm. of bo- 
vine tubercle bacilli in the left breast. 
On slaughter one of the control animals 
receiving 0.002 gm. of tubercle bacilli 

some 8 weeks later was found to be tu- 
berculous and showed lesions in the 
shoulder and axillary glands, in the 


lympy nodes of the lateral side of the 
first rib, and in the left lung. The other 
control, i. e., the one receiving 0.05 gm. 
subcutaneously, was slaughtered after 
10 months with the remaining animals. 
On autopsy it was found to be tubercu- 
lous in the bronchial and mediastinal 
lymph nodes of the lateral side of the 
shoulder, axillary and kneefold, and in 
the various ventral thoracic lymph 
glands, and in addition it had an exten- 
sive pleural and peritoneal tuberculosis. 
One of the test animals which was 
given 0.005 gm. of bovine tubercle ba- 
cilli showed a tuberculosis of the left 
shoulder, axillary and kneefold lymph 
nodes, ventral thoracic wall lymph nodes, 
and had a few tubercular nodules in the 
lungs, liver and spleen. The other was 
only tubercular in the left axillary and 
kneefold lymph nodes; the remaining 
organs and lymph nodes were sound. 

The destruction of tuberculosis virus 
in stables. D, OTTOLENGHI and A. Lon- 
DINI. Clin. Vet. Milan, Rass. Pol. Sanit. 
e. Ig. Vol. 36, Nos. 18, pp. 799-815; 19- 
20, pp. 887-899.—Tests conducted under 
practical conditions showed that good 
results could be obtained with a mixture 
consisting as follows: One per cent of 
mercuric chlorid and 2% per cent tar- 
taric acid or 3% per cent of citric acid. 
Four to five liters of this is enough to 
disinfect 1 square meter. The acid is 
added for the purpose of fixing the am- 
monia and ammonium salts because 
when ammonia is present in the free 
state the action of corrosive sublimate 
is retarded. Hydrogen sulphid and its 
salts are also fixed by mercuric chlorid, 
but this fact is taken into consideration 
when the solution is prepared and a 
somewhat higher concentration is em- 
ployed. 

About some spirochetes found in pap- 
illomatose neoformations in horses. M. 
CarPANo. Centralbl. f. Bakt. etc. I. Abt. 
Orig. Vol. %4, No. %, pp. 584-591.—In 
the mucous membrane (conjunctiva) of 
horses a disease was noted which is by 
papillomatose neoformations containing 
spirochetes like bodies. The lesions, 
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clinically speaking, have the appearance 
of those found in glanders. This is a 
contribution from the Military-Veteri- 
nary Bacteriological Laboratory at 
Rome, Italy. 


What is hog cholera? K. SCHERN 
and C. Srance. (Ztschr. Infektions- 
krank, u. Hyg. Haustiere. Vol. 15, No. 
2, pp. 107-116.). 

The following classification is sug- 
gested: (a) Pest, the disease caused by 
virus and B. suipestifer and other bac- 
teria; (b) Para pest, caused by B. 
suipestifer and other bacteria; and (c) 
virus pest, the disease caused by the fil- 
terable virus. | 


Some remarks on Beri beri and on 
polyneuritis in fowls. G. Grijus. Ge- 
nessk. Tijdschr. voor Nederl. Indie, Vol. 
54, No. 1, pp. 15.—It was possible to 
produce neuritis in fowls by feeding one 
of the following exclusively, which had 
been previously heated to 120°C. a 
meat, Katjang idjo or Gabba. These 
substances, when unheated, given to an 
affected subject will tend to cure the 
disease. Beri beri is not caused by eat- 
ing certain foods. To the contrary it 
is due to not eating certain substances. 
A deficiency of phosphorus in the food 
is not believed to be the cause and 
Funk’s vitamine theory still needs veri- 
fication. 

A contribution to the practical utility 
of Abderhalden’s dialysis procedure for 
the early diagnosis of pregnancy. II. 
RAEBIGER, E. WIEGERT, E. SErBoLp and 
A. — ROECKE. (Berlin. Tieraretl. 
Wehnschr., Vol. 31, No. 8, pp. 85-91.-- 
Fifty-two sera (47 from bovines and 5 
from horses) were examined. Twenty- 
five of the sera (24 bovines and 1 horse) 
were obtained from slaughter-houses the 
remaining 27 sera came from female ani- 
mals (23 bovines and 4 horses). Twenty 
of these animals were pronounced preg- 
nant by veterinary examination. A his- 
tory of pregnancy in the remaining 7 
could not be obtained. The examination 
of blood-samples from the slaughter- 
houses showed positive in 22 cases. In 
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ihe remaining 27 blood-samples, sent in 
from breeding establishments by veteri- 
narians, 3 gave erroneous diagnosis with 
the method. Two of these cases, three 
and a half months later, gave a correct 
result. The author is of the opinion that 
correct results may be obtained by the 
Abderhalden method which are valuable 
in practice. 

The diagnostic value of blood examina- 
tion in glanders. A. Mascust. Deut. 
Tierarztl Wcehnschr., Vol. 22, No. 29. pp. 
466, 467—This investigation of artifi- 
cially infected and numerous naturally in- 
fected horses resulted in showing that 
the specific agglutinins are present on the 
fifth day. post-infection, and complement- 
fixing substance on the seventh day. See 
also E. S. R. 30, p. 881. As an anti-agent 
in the complement fixation test, an emul- 
sion of glanders bacilli was preferred, 
but anti-formin bacillary extract, ac- 
cording to Altman and Schultz, or 5 per 
cent mallein can be employed. The com- 
plement fixation test yielded more reli- 
able results than the agglutination of 
precipitation methods. When practica- 
ble, it is advisable to carry out the 3 tests 
on the same blood-sample, especially 
when questionable results are obtained 
by the complement fixation test. If 0.2 
to 0.1 cc. of blood serum causes fixation, 
glanders is present in that animak Where 
partial fixation occurs, the complement 
fixation test should be repeated, pro- 
vided a negative reaction is obtained with 
the agglutinin test. Out of 150 horses 
destroyed on the basis of 2 positive ther- 
mal reactions, the 3 serodiagnostic tests 
showed glanders 132 times (88 per 
cent), in one case (0.6% per cent) glan- 
ders was suspected, and in 17 cases 
(11.33 per cent) they showed negative. 
Amongst the 17 negative cases, however, 
there were found 9 animals with caseous 
and calcified nodules which could not be 
positively recognized to be of a glander- 
ous nature,'and in 6 animals acute glan- 
ders was found three to four weeks after 
the examination. Out of 25 horses found 
glandered on autopsy, 18 had given neg- 
ative mallein tests, 20 were declared 
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glandered by the serodiagnostic test, and 
one doubtful. 


A study of the ninhydrin reaction in 
relation to the age and habits of individ- 
uals. J. TAKAMINE, JR. Jour, Amer. 
Chem. Soc., Vol. 3%, No. 4, pp. 946- 
949.—Tests with the blood sera of nu- 
merous human beings and animals show 
the presence of a ferment which is in di- 
rect quantitative relation to the age and 
habits of individuals. The procedure 
employed was Abderhalden’s protective 
ferment reaction. See E. S. R., 31, p. 
278. 





THE ITINERANT HORSE 
PHYSICIAN 
(Continued from page 333) 

ter of an hour trying to induce me to 
go with him, but I remained firm and 
refused to be induced. Finally he left, 
and I went back to sleep. It seemed to 
me that I had been sleeping only a 
short time when I was awakened by Dr. 
Asa calling my name. When I looked 
up I saw him feeling through my vest 
pockets, cussing a string of cuss-words 
the while. “You're a fine graduate, you 
are;” he yells at me, “let a feller drive 
eight miles to a colic with no trocar. 
And when I gets there the gosh-darned 
plug. is bloated like a circus balloon. 
Had she been a cow I might a knived 
her, but you know we can’t do no such 
surgery on the equi specials. Come on 
out of that there bed now and go along 
back with me; we got to hurry.” 

Well, I looked at my watch and saw 
that it would soon be daylight anyhow, 
so I jumped into my clothes and rode 
along back to the poor nag waiting to 
be stabbed with the trocar, eight miles 
away. ; 

From the description Dr. Asa gave 
me of the case as it was when he left it 
I judged that the rancher would prob- 
ably be digging the grave when we ar- 
rived. Dr. Asa did not think so, because 
he had given the horse a big dose of 
peppermint and belladonna, his favorite 
colic cure; he was sure this would keen 
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him going until the trocar could be got- 
ten. 

When we were getting close to the 
ranch house Asa began to run the horse 
he was driving and we flew into that 
yard like a Chicago fire department, 
taking off a rod or two of poultry wire 
from the hen yard before Asa got the 
control of the fifth wheel after making 
the turn into the gate. 

I could see no one anywhere about 
when we made our flying entrance and I 
was sure the patient had died. To one 
side of the barn there was a small mes- 
quite grove and toward this grove Asa 
now steered our horse. As we got up 
close | saw the rancher sitting on the 
ground and the sick horse lay a few 
yards farther in the grove. 

Jumping out of the buggy, trocar in 
hand, Asa yells at the rancher “Didn’t I 
teil vou to keep him up? What in 
blazes you want to let him lay around 
like that for?’ The rancher answered 
not a word but he appeared to be very 
much amused about something or other. 

When Asa got close to the patient he 
says: “There now, you see, you went 
and let him die. I told you to keep him 
up. But we'll tap him anyhow.” With 
that he shoved the instrument into the 
dead horse’s flank and began a lecture 
on the operation of tapping. When no 
more gas came through the canula he 
pulled it out and told the rancher he 
owed us ten dollars. 

I began to move over to the place 
where our horse was tied and untied 
him; I feared we might have to make 
a fire-run out of that yard and I wanted 
to be ready. 

But in a few minutes Asa and the 
rancher came out of the grove and Asa 
handed me five silver dollars, my share 
of the fee. 

As far as I could see everybody 
thought everything was O. K. 





I received the book “Wound Treatment” 
a few days ago and find it all right. I would 
not be without this book for twice what I 
paid for it. 


H. H. Boggess, V. S. 
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Barium 


MONG the various drastic purga- 

tives that are used by practition- 
ers of veterinary medicine. barium 
chlorid is one that enjoys a wide popu- 
larity among many of the older men in 
the profession. It is a remedy that 
gives prompt and effective results, and 
while the action is sometimes quite 
drastic, it is none the less pleasing in 
those cases where it becomes neces- 
sary to do something and do it prompt- 
ly. When used with the necessary cau- 
tion the remedy is practically free from 
danger and undoubtedly deserves 
wider use among the profession in gen- 
eral than it.now enjoys. The chlorid 
of barium is not officially recognized in 
the United States Pharmarcopeia since 
it is not used to any extent by the 
practitioners of human medicine, being 
limited almost entirely in its thera- 
peutic application to the veterinary 
profession. 

Barium occurs in nature in the form 
of the sulphate. In the manufacture of 
the chlorid this native sulphate is fused 
with charcoal, with the production of 
the sulphid of barium. This compound 
is in turn treated with hydrochloric 
acid, with the formation of barium 
chlorid which has the chemical formula 
BaCl,. This salt occurs in the form of 
bright, colorless, shiny rhombic plates 
which are permanent in air. It has a 
very bitter and disagreeable taste, and 


Chlorid 


is freely soluble in water, the resulting 
solution being neutral in reaction. 
There are two principal methods of 
administering barium chlorid. The 
drug may be given by the mouth, well 
diluted in the form of a drench, in 
which case the dosage is one to two 
drachms. This dose may be repeated 
with safety in one hour if necessary. 
The favorite method of administration 
of the drug, however, with the major- 
ity of its adherents is by intravenous 
injection, in which case 15 grains is 
the usual dose. This also may be re- 
peated at the end of an hour if the de- 
sired results have not been’ obtained. 
Some men give as high as 30 grains at 
a single dose by the intravenous meth- 
od. This larger dose cannot be given, 
however, without approaching or even 
passing the danger line. During the 
past winter, in the course of thera- 
peutic experiments with the drug I in- 
jected 30 grains into the jugular vein 
of a 900-pound animal, with a resulting 
severe reaction marked by pain, sweat- 
ing and evidences of marked cardiac 
weakness. Winslow reports a case 
where death resulted following the ad- 
ministration intravenously of two 
doses of 30 grains each at intervals of 
three hours. It would seem more ad- 


visable to stay closer to the 15 grain 
dose. 
In the administration of barium 
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chlorid intraveneously it is necessary 
to observe considerable caution to see 
that the drug is introduced directly 
into the vein and not into the peri- 
vascular connective tissue, as it pro- 
duces a most profound and undesirable 
local reaction when allowed to escape 
into the connective tissues. This can 
be avoided by the observation of a 
simple technic. The needle is intro- 
duced into the jugular about midway 
of the neck and a few drops of blood 
allowed to escape. The syringe bar- 
rel is then filled with sterile water and 
a few Cc. injected through the needle. 
if this passes into the vein without 
difficulty we are certain the needle is 
properly introduced. The barium chlo- 
rid, which has been previously dis- 
solved in one or two drachms of sterile 
water is now drawn into the syringe 
and slowly injected into the vein. Fol- 
lowing this a few Cc. of sterile water 
are again passed through the needle, 
washing out any of the barium that 
might remain. The needle is then 
withdrawn. By this simple method 
extravasation into the tissues is pre- 
vented and it requires but a moment 
more of time. 


On account of the violent local re- 


action and abscess formation which 
follows the injection of barium chlorid 
into the tissues it is never advisable to 
administer the drug by hypodermic in- 
jection. As practitioners generally are 
becoming more familiar with the ad- 
ministration of drugs by the intra- 
venous route, this method is becoming 
more popular, and more widely applied 
to an ever-increasing list of drugs. 
The action of barium chlorid, 


whether given orally or by the intra-. 


venous routé, is that of a powerful 
stimulant to the muscular seat of the 
bowels. Peristalsis is enormously in- 


creased and purging quickly takes 
place. If not sufficiently diluted when 
given by mouth it may cause severe 
local inflammatory reactive through 
the gastro-intestinal tract. 


Purging 
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occurs in- from one to _ twelve 
hours, when the drug is given 
orally, and in from one to forty-five 
minutes after its administration intra- 
venously. The number of bowel move- 
ments following this drug are not 
large, but the total amount of fecal 
matter and gas passed is, as a rule, very 
large. The drug produces a consider- 
able amount of griping and abdominal 
distress. 

Barium chlorid exerts considerable 
action upon the heart, acting directly 
upon the cardiac muscle. It makes the 
ventricular contractions slower and 
more powerful, and when given in 
lethal dose the heart contractions be- 
come slower and slower until the heart 
finally stops in systolis contraction. 
There is noted a stimulation of the 
muscular fibers in the wallsof the 
blood vessels and an increase in blood 
pressure. In toxic doses the drug stim- 
ulates the cord and medulla and pro- 
duces severe muscular contractions and 
convulsions. 

The therapeutic uses of barium 
chlorid are quite similar to those of 
eserin and arecalin. It is a remedy for 
use in obstinate constipation and in 
intestinal obstruction. In desperate 
cases of impaction, volvulus and in- 
tussusception requiring heroic meas- 
ures barium chlorid is one of the most 
dependable of our remedies. The tym- 
panites of cattle barium chlorid is also 
a useful remedy. It is given orally in 
dose of four to five drachms to cattle. 
One drachm is the average dose for 
calves. 





CONTAINS ALL NECESSARY INFORMA- 


TION ABOUT SWINE DISEASES 
Kinsley’s “Swine Diseases’ con- 
tains everything that any practitioner 
needs to. know about different dis- 
eases of hogs and their treatment. 
Rosert M. Putnam. 


Washington, D. C. 
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In reviewing an article on this subject 
which appeared in “The Lancet,” the 
New York Medical Journal says in part: 
“To check hemorrhage with this agent 
the wound should be carefully and firm- 
ly packed with gauze which has — been 
soaked with turpentine and squeezed 
nearly dry. The method is likely to fail 
unless all blood-clots have been removed 
from the wound before the packing, as 
the turpentine must be brought into im- 
mediate contact with the bleeding ves- 
sels. 

“A secondary point of value in this use 
of turpentine lies in the fact that it is an 
antiseptic and wounds packed with it 
will remain sweet for a long time. 

“Its special field of usefulness is in 
the control of secondary hemorrhage. 
Even if the hemorrhage is very free and 
from fairly large arteries, it may be 
possible to control it at once by tur- 
pentine packing.” 

Thyroid Extract for Cryptorchidism 

In a recent issue the New York Med- 
ical Journal gives editorial space to the 
review of an article on the successful 
treatment of crpytorchidism. The 
author of the original article, Dr. H. 
Armstrong, has been very successful 
in effecting the descent of one or both 
glands in young boys by the adminis- 
tration of thyroid extract. His ex- 


perience covers a period of four years, 
during which time he has had oppor- 
tunity to treat four cases in boys. 

The dose he uses is half a grain 
twice daily. 

Veterinarians might give the method 











































a trial in yearling colts whose organs 
are still retained intraperitoneally. 
The treatment must extend over sev- 
eral months’ time, and if successful the 
animals could be presented for emas- 
culation in their second year. 

From four to eight grains would be 
a safe dose for small colts, and eight 
to fifteen grains for the better de- 
veloped ones. 





GERMAN MEAT INSPECTION 
REGULATIONS 

In the: “Deutsche Tierarztliche 
Woshenschrift” we note an interesting 
ruling on the condemnation. of tuber- 
culous parts of-carcasses, effective dur- 
ing the present war. The ruling is offi- 
cial and reads as follows: 

1. The regulation in § 35 No. 4 of 
the Enactment A, for Meat Inspection, 
according to which an organ is to be 
considered tuberculous when the re- 
gional lymphatic glands exhibit 
changes, has no application to intes- 
tines, the lymphatics of which are the 
seat of old, caseous, or calcified foci. 

In the instances hereby implied the 
glands involved are to be carefully cut 
out without mutilating them. 

Another ruling relates to the passing 
for food the esophagus, stomach and 
intestines in cases of foot and mouth 
disease. These parts must, however, 
be subjected to thorough cleansing un- 
der the inspector’s supervision. 












On July 15th of this year the census 
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of contagious animal diseases showed 
foot and mouth disease in existence on 
9,491 farms in the German empire. Of 
this number 4,097 farms were reported 
as “newly infected.” 

Glanders was reported on 128 farms, 
39 of which were “newly infected,” 

Swine plague and hog cholera was 
reported on only 460 farms. There 
were no cases of contagious pluro- 
pneumonia on this date. Of dourine 
there were 2 cases. 

IODIN FOR HEMORRHAGIC 

SEPTICEMIA 


J. D. E. Holmes reports great suc- 
cess with iodin in the treatment of 
hemorrhagic septicemia in cattle. All 
his cases were in India. He uses a 
grain each of iodin and kalium iodid, 
giving it subcutaneously in 300 grams 
of water. 

He obtains recovery in 60 per cent 
of all cases. 


METHYLENE BLUE FOR FOOT 
AND MOUTH DISEASE 

In. an August number of the 
Deutsche Tierarztliche Wochenschrift 
can be seen a large advertisement high- 
ly extolling the merits of pyoktanin 
(methlylene blue), both as a prophy- 
lactic and therapeutic agent in foot and 
mouth disease. 

FATALITIES FROM STROPH- 

ANTHIN 

In the same issue Prof. Dr. Marek, 
one of the authors of “Hutyra and 
Marek’s Pathology and Therapeutics 
of the Diseases of Domestic Animals,” 
reports two cases of sudden death fol- 
lowing intravenous injection of stroph- 
anthin. 

One death was that of a horse hav- 
ing an insufficiency of the tricuspid 
valve, for which he was undergoing 
treatment by Marek. A first injection 
of 7 mg. was followed by marked im- 
provement in the heart action, so also 
a second 24 hours later. A third in- 


jection of nine milligrammes was fol- 
lowed by death in twenty minutes. 

As this horse, according to Marek’s 
own history of the case, weighed only 
a little more than a thousand pounds, 
we do not hesitate to criticize Marek’s 
dosage as being excessive, especially 
for intravenous injection. 

His second case was diagnosed as 
bicuspid insufficiency in company with 
non-compensated hypertrophy. A 
single intravenous exhibition of 2 mg. 
of strophanthin was followed by death 
within 30 minutes. 

In each case the heart was found in 
diastolic arrest at autopsy. The cases 
reported are part of a dissertation on 
“Digitalis Therapy,” which is to be 
completed in another issue. 





FRACTURES AND WIRE CUTS 
(Continued from page 830) 
one or two layers of cotton bandage 
over the glue, on the outside only. 

In wounds on other muscular parts of 
the body, glue and cotton bandages may 
very profitably be employed as an ad- 
hesive plaster to maintain wounds in 
position. 

In all wire cuts and compound frac- 
tures I give a prophyalactic dose of anti- 
tetanic serum following this with about 
two doses of polyvalent bacterin. 

I could give the history of a great 
number of cases where the recoveries 
were all that one could wish, but the 
only way to appreciate the virtue of a 
treatment is to try it yourself. If you 
will follow the instructions given here 
I have no doubt that you will get the 
results hoped for. 

F. M. Canitt, D. V. S. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 





Kirksey, Ky. 

“Special Cattle Therapy” should be in every 
practising veterinarian’s hand. 

R. B. Doty, D. V. S. 
Ava, Iil. 

I think Lacroix’s “Animal Castration” is 

about the best book in the whole series. 
M. R. Steffen, M. D. C. 
Brillion, Wis. 
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The editor will reply to queries appearing here, as he is able and as opportunity permits, but he does 


not want, nor cannot undertake to monopolize this portion of the department. 
further and better information in reply to any query is urgently requested to do so. 


Any reader who can furnish 
Where the treatments 


advised in these replies is adopted it is hoped that those employing them will report their results whether 


good or bad. In all cases give the number of 


Query No. 186—I have under obser- 
vation a six-year-old gelding with a car- 
tilaginous tumor or growth in each nos- 
tril. The horse is healthy otherwise. 
These tumors are located on the ante- 
rior portion of the nasal septum, one 
on each side directly under the alar car- 
tilages. They form a ridge obliquely 
downward and forward coming closely 
to the alar cartilages, greatly obstruct- 
ing the air passage. What is the best 
manner to operate? Would it require a 
full dissection of that portion of the in- 
volved septum or would a simple re- 
moval of the tumors down to the sep- 
tum be sufficient? 

Query No. 187—Will some one please 
give me a name for the following con- 
dition? Called to see two-year-old 
horse at 9 p. m. Symptoms: Heart 
beating very violently and about 60 per 
minute; temperature 103° F.; consti- 
pated; breathing labored and shallow; 
unable to swallow; lips paralyzed; dil- 
ated pupil; staggering gait; visible mu- 
cous membrane blanched; pulse ceased 
to beat; eyes glassy. 

Diagnosis: Nervous palpitation of 
the heart. I put the horse on morphin 
and chloral hydrate. Called again 10 
a. m, next morning. Condition same. 
I put the horse on morphin and acon- 
itin. In about six hours, the voluntary 
muscles became rigid, and the horse ap- 
peared to be in great misery. The 
owner ordered me to chloroform him. 
I did so till he relaxed and in a few 
hours seemed to be improved. Left him 
for the night. Died at 6 a. m. next 
morning ; was sick 36 hours. Post mor- 





the query when writing anything concerning it. 


tem examination showed the septum of 
right auricle was ruptured, right side 
of the heart- soft and: flabby, liver and 
spleen, congested, small intestines and 
floating colon had inflamed patches, kid- 
neys soft and enlarged, left kidney 
badly congested, lungs in good shape. 
This horse was conscious at all times. 
He was taken sick at.the plow. Was 
this due to over exertion?—C. C. R. 
Query No. 188—I was called to see 
a batch of pigs, fifty-three in all. These 
pigs had a slight cough. Four of them 
were sick. They weigh 75 to 150 
pounds. Symptoms: Respiration 75 to 
85; temperature 96 to 98; no spots or 
discoloration of the skin; two of them 
frothed at the nose and mouth. Diag- 
nosis: Constipation. Gave a drench of 
epsom salts and nux. One hog died. 
Post mortem: Bowels constipated; no 
evidence of cholera; kidney, spleen and 
liver normal; lungs fluffy with a few 
dark spots; no discoloration. The next 
day two more died. Upon a thorough 
post mortem of all the parts, I found the 
lungs full of small worms, size about 
like a hair from one and one-half to 
two and one-half inches long. Do you 
know of any treatment for the same? 
Has there been any cases reported of 
the same? There is no question in my 
mind but that this whole herd is going 
to die with the same disease. 
Repty—In Kinsley’s “Swine Dis- 
eases,” pages 82, 83 and 84, you may 
find a very full description of verminous 
bronchitis and pneumonia. The par- 
asite you have to contend with is known 
as the Metastrongylus apri. The typical 
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symptoms and lesions are just as you 
describe. 

Regarding treatment, Dr. Kinsley ad- 
vises intratracheal injections of agents 
that will destroy the parasites, such as 
turpentine, creosote, etc., or inhalations 
of medicated vapors by confining the hog 
in an air-tight room. Further infesta- 
tion. is to be prevented by the proper 
disposal of the excretions, thorough 
cleaning and disinfection of the pens, 
and if the hogs have been on pasture 
land, a change of pasture for at least 
a year. 

Query No. 189—Will Dr. Kaupp give 
us the life history of the “grubs” found 
in the peritoneal cavity and muscles of 
wild rabbits? 

Repty—The grubs are probably tape 
warm cysts. By referring to “Animal 
Parasites and Parasitic Diseases,” page 
232, you will find described the Cysti- 
cercus pisiformis, the larva form of the 
Taenia serrata. On page 190 you may 
find the description of it. It is found 
in the peritoneal cavity. On page 191 
you will find the description of the Taen- 
ia serrialis, the ilarva form of which is 
the Multiceps serrialis. This cystic 
form is found in the musculature of the 
rabbit. 

Would the querist or anyone else be 
so kind as to send me some specimens 
in question as it is impossible to pass 
judgment without a careful examination. 

B. F. Kaupp. 

West Raleigh, N. C. 

Query No. 190—Obstruction of the 
teat of cows, especially at the base, con- 
sisting mostly of a hard fibrous knotty 
duct, encountered quite often at first 
milking of the fresh cow. What had 
best be done in such a case, open the ob- 
struction or leave it alone? Opening the 
duct would seem to be the only proper 
and rational method to employ. How- 
ever, in my hands it has not been very 
successful. The milk would come all 
right for several days, then presto, mam- 
mitis would set in and matters were 
worse than before relief was attempted. 


It seems to me that cows in these cases 


stand little surgical interference no mat- 
ter how carefully and cleanly performed, 
and I am inclined to advise against in- 
terference. Will some brother practition- 
er, who has had success with this condi- 
tion, advise what procedure to adopt? 


Repty.—In his new. work “Special — 


Cattle Therapy,’ Dr. Steffen has the fol- 
lowing to say on the subject of “Atresia 
of the Lacteal Duct.” 

“Atresia of the lacteal duct is com- 
monly termed teat stricture. The occlu- 
sion is usually a partial one, rarely com- 
plete. The seat of stricture or closure 
may be at the teat orifice, along the 
course of the duct, or at the proximal 
end of the duct where it emerges from 
the sinus lactiferus. 

“When the stricture is located at the 
apex, or near the distal end, the milk en- 
ters the teat quite readily but difficulty 
is experienced in squeezing it out; the 
stream is very thin, or it squirts in sev- 
eral directions. 

“When the stricture is farther up, or 
at the proximal end, difficulty is experi- 
enced in getting the milk to fill up the 
teat; after the teat is filled it is ejected 
easily. 

“In rare cases, which may occur in 
heifers, there is a true atresia or closure 
of the duct orifice in the end of the teat. 
There is only a slight pit or depression 
in the epithelium, at the point where the 
duct normally emerges, but the epitheli- 
um is not perforated. 

“With two exceptions, strictures of the 
teat have an unfavorable prognosis. One 
exception is that form occurring at the 
very extremity or external orifice of the 
duct; the other exception is that form 
appearing as a true atresia in heifers. 

“In the various forms involving the 
duct higher up and at its proximal end 
the treatment is not very well under- 
stood nor accompanied by satisfactory 
results. Of course, there are cases of 
the latter variety occasionally which 
have a_ satisfactory termination, but they 
are rare. The treatment which is in 
vogue for these conditions (and to all 
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appearances as good as we can do) is 
fraught with danger from the standpoint 
of sequelae, of which mastitis is the most 
important. 

“The various operations which have 
been recommended and quite thoroughly 
tried out, as well as the different types of 
bistuories and dilators, have not proven 
of much value in general practice. It is 
almost an absolute necessity to have hos- 
pital facilities for the proper and con- 
scientious performance of the measures 
required to correct a high stricture in 
the lacteal duct. It is decidedly humili- 
ating for the veterinarian in general prac- 
tice to see a severe mastitis succeeding 
manipulations for the correction of a 
condition, which, to the farmer, seems 
a trivial matter. 

“In our practice we refuse to treat a 
high stricture of the teat until we have 
clearly explained to the owner what the 
chances are. We make it clear to him 
that rarely is any form of interference 
attended with results which are so sat- 


isfactory as to warrant the attempt; that | 


in many instances a severe mastitis, 
which will probably destroy the quarter, 
will supervene. If, after this warning, 
he is still willing to submit the cow to 
treatment, we attempt dilation, and in 
some cases incision of the stricture. We 
have not enough faith in any procedure 
for the correction of this condition, with 
which we are familiar, to give it space 
here. 

“In those cases which involve the apex 
or distal end of the duct we can obtain 
good results with fair regularity. We 
have met with two forms of the condi- 
tion in this part of the duct. One form 
is a true stricture or narrowing of the 
lumen of the duct, probably as the result 
of infectious or other inflammatory 
processes. In this form we are able to 
obtain good results from dilation. It is 
not very important how this dilation is 
accomplished, so that it is done asepti- 
cally and bloodlessly. We use an ordi- 
nary teat dilator, repeating the stretching 
every few days. The best method is to 
dilate and allow the duct to collapse re- 
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peatedly, from six to ten times at each 


treatment. Insert the dilator, expand it 
as far as indicated, and then hold it there 
for one or two minutes; take it out, wait 
a couple of minutes and repeat. Do this 
from six to eight times at each sitting, 
and in a few days again. Three to five 
of these courses of stretching accom- 
plish the desired result. 

“The other form which we can also 
treat successfully is a narrowing of the 
orifice of the duct from collections of 
evaporated mucus or similar concretions. 
These collect just inside the edge of the 
orifice and are of the consistency of dry 
putty. . When an instrument is passed 
over them, a faint, scraping sound can 
be detected. 

“They are to be very gently removed 
with a small eye curette or an ear 
spoon, and the parts are then to be given 
an application of glycerin by means of 
a cotton swab. 

“Cases of true atresia of the distal end 
of the lacteal duct which occur occasion- 
ally in hefers can also be treated with 
very satisfactory results. The duct is 
perfect except for the appearance of the 
orifice through the skin. 

“When the teat has been thoroughly 
cleansed, the pointed stilet of an explor- 
ing trocar is used to puncture ¢he skin. 
This puncture is made exactly in the cen- 
ter of the pit, which is always present, 
and just deep enough so that the point 
penetrates the skin. With slight pres- 
sure, but not enough to cause the stilet 
to enter deeper, it is turned from right 
to left, and from left to right a few 
times. It is then withdrawn and laid 
aside. A small sharp curette is now used 
to enlarge the opening until it is of such 
size that a milk tube will readily pass 
through it into the duct. A little pres- 
sure may at first be necessary to enter the 
point of the tube in the duct. 

“A small strip of gauze saturated with 
glycerin is then forced a short distance 
into the duct and allowed to remain, with 
an inch or so protruding. This strip of 
gauze is removed after twenty-four 
hours and the heifer milked regularly. 
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“The restraint for this operation is 
always to be in the recumbent position. 
If the operation is deftly performed it is 
practically bloodless. 

“In heifers this operation should be 
_ performed just before or immediately 
after calving. 

“We would call the veterinarian’s at- 
tention again, before closing the discus- 
sion, to what has been said, about high 
strictures of the teat. Our experience 
is that the veterinarian can serve his 
client best in most of those cases by ad- 
vising that the condition be left alone, 
letting that particular quarter go dry.” 

Query No. 191—An iron gray Perch- 
eron filly was in the pasture with herd 
and it was noticed she did not stay with 
the rest that day. The owner went out 
to see why she did not and found her in 
the following condition: Lameness in 
left forelimb and swelling over body. 
The owner requested me to call, and I 
found the following symptoms: Ex- 
treme swelling in left pectoral region, 
lameness and stiffness of. left front limb, 
a deep penetrating wound in pectoral re- 
gion as if made by a stick or iron bar, a 
frothy odorless discharge coming from 
the wound. The whole body, except be- 
low the carpal and tarsal joints and the 
facial region was puffed and emphysem- 
atous as if an air pump had been used to 
inflate. She was in no pain, the pulse, 
respiration and temperature being nor- 
mal. The owner said she had not been 


that way ten hours before that. I made , 


no diagnosis and a guarded prognosis 
and treatment of local antiseptic wash 
to wound with internal stimulants and 
bacterins. The puffed condition sub- 
sided in about ten days, and in three 
weeks the animal was quite recovered. 
Will some one please tell me what caused 
that swollen condition ? 

Repty—Your case was undoubtedly 
one where the movement of the leg was 


such as to cause an ingress of air through » 


the wound at each step and to prevent its 
egress, or in other words, to form an air 
pump which inflated the subcutaneous 
tissue of the animal. As this air was 


pumped in slowly, it would work pretty 
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much all over the body. This condition 
from wounds has been observed about 
the axillary region a number of times 
and even from wounds penetrating the 
skin as high up as the withers. 





JOHN 'GUNION RUTHERFORD 
(Continued from page 854) 

has had in recent years. He allied 
himself with those who desired to affil- 
iate the Ontario Veterinary College 
with the University of Toronto and 
helped to make that institution a per- 
manency. ‘Today he is engaged in 
stimulating the development of animal 
industry throughout the immense ter- 
ritory served by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway from the Nova Scotian Coast 
to Vancouver. Such is Rutherford’s 
work. A Scotchman, with the native 
sense of the sons of the land of Law, 
Dalrymple and McEachran, he unites 
with it wit and a splendid gift of facile 
speech, executive ability of a high order 
and a comprehension of the largeness of 
national veterinary questions. 


PITFALLS 
(Continued from page 858) 
nently blemished after a long annoying 
convalescence. 

The pasterns of horses are suscep- 
tible to necrobacillosis and firing like 
any traumatism* may become its exciting 
cause. Firing higher up never behaves 
in this manner. It is very evident there- 
fore that firing of the pasterns should 
be preceded with a disinfection of the 
skin much the same as if a cutting opera- 
tion is to be performed. In cities where 
necrobacillosis seems to be most preva- 
lent in horse feet firing of the pastern 
should be done only after the part has 
been washed copiously with soap and 
water and then rinsed off with a strong 
solution of mercuric chloride. This 
done sloughing will always be avoided. 
Severe firing (broiling the skin) may 
cause sloughing, but the sloughing there- 
from is of a different order than that 
from necrobacillosis. 

(To be continued) 
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‘Eichhorn Not Responsible for Newspaper 
Stories About Anthrax Serum 


Editor, AMERICAN JOURNAL OF VETERI- 

NARY MEDICINE, Evanston, III. 

A recent case of anthrax in a man in 
a New York hospital was given unusual 
publicity by the daily press. This was 
primarily due to the great respect which 
the patient enjoyed in his community, 
and also to the extraordinary courage 
he manifested during the course of his 
horrible affliction. 

My stenographer happened to be in 
New York at the time, and reading of 
the case, he lost no time in communi- 
cating with the attending physician, call- 
ing to their attention an anthrax serum 
which has been prepared by me and 
which has been extensively tested, both 
for its prophylactic and curative value. 

The stenographer had this informa- 
tion from taking dictation from me while 
I was preparing a paper on the subject 
for the American Veterinary Medical 
Association’s meeting at Oakland, and 
also from notes which he transcribed for 
me in connection with the work during 
the progress of the experiments. 

Upon telegraphic request the serum 
was forwarded to New York, and was 
repeatedly administered to the patient 
with apparently good results. From the 
reports of the attending physicians the 





infection had subsided, but as a result 
of extreme heart weakness he succumbed 
quite suddenly; his recovery from 
anthrax being announced in the bulletins 
sent out by the physicians. 

In the meanwhile the daily press her- 
alded the serum as a wonderful discov- 
ery, and made many misstatements as to 
its preparation, application, origin etc. It 
is needless for me to explain the diffi- 
culty of having scientific matters cor- 
rectly quoted in the daily press. It was 
a useless task to have correct data pub- 
lished as to the serum and its prepara- 
tion. I was placed as a central light in 
many newspaper dispatches which was 
rather an embarrassing position, realiz- 
ing the undeserved credit given to me. 

I have undertaken the experimental 
work in immunization against anthrax 
with a view of establishing a more satis- 
factory method of immunization than 
those which are now employed in this 
country. The simultaneous method con- 
sisting of an injection of a potent 
anthrax serum and a carefully standard- 
ized spore vaccine—proved very prom- 
ising and to my mind superior to the 
Pasteur method. The results of these 
experiments were embodied in my paper 
read before the A. V. M. A., in which 
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also the result of field experiments have 
b-en included. 

During the progress of the work we 
had occasion to treat a considerable num- 
ber of affected animals with our serum, 
and obtained remarkable recoveries in a 
very high percentage of cases, including 
some of the most severe types. The 
stenographer, knowing of these results, 
praised the curative qualities of the 
serum somewhat beyond its known 
value, which naturally was interpreted 
by the newspapers as something wonder- 
ful. 

It is needless for me to state that 
anthrax serum has been prepared in Eu- 
rope by many institutions, and that this 
phase of immunization has been prac- 
ticed for several years. We have, how- 
ever, succeeded in concentrating the 
serum by a method of precipitation and 
are now endeavoring to prepare the spe- 
cific proteids of the immune serum in a 
dry form to insure its keeping qualities 
and to prevent contaminations. Further- 
more, the vaccirie which is being used 
in connection with the serum is an accu- 
rately standardized spore vaccine, by 
which it is possible to establish accu- 
rately the number of spores given to an 
animal. 

Although I am satisfied that members 
of the veterinary and medical profession 
are familiar with the work which has 
been carried on in the immunization 
against anthrax, nevertheless I deem it 
advisable to state my position in the 
case in order that I may not be mis- 
judged as attempting to claim priority 
for something which should and is 
known by all professional men to belong 
to others. 

It might be of interest, however, to 
state that in the course of the experi- 
ments it was necessary for us to obtain 
anthrax serum for comparative tests, and 
to our surprise we found that it was not 
obtainable in this country. We therefore 
imported a quantity of such serum, and 
to our further surprise the comparative 
test revealed our serum to be at least 


twice as potent as the one of foreign 
make, and this fact may explain the 
splendid curative value of our anthrax 
serum. 
Very truly yours, 
A. EIcHHOoRN, 
Chief, Pathological Division, B. A. I. 
Washington, D. C. 





VACCINATION UNSATISFAC. 
TORY FOR CONTAGIOUS 
ABORTION IN CATTLE 


The 1914 report, just issued by 
Stewart Stockman, the Chief Veter- 
inary Officer of Great Britain and Di- 
rector of Veterinary Research, con- 
tains an excellent and elaborate article 
upon epizootic abortion in cattle, and 
the use of vaccines to prevent or con- 
trol this disease. — 

Two kinds of vaccine were used— 
anti-abortion A, consisting of living 
baccilli and: anti-abortion B, consisting 
of bacilli (B. abortus Bang) killed by 
exposure to a temperature of 65°C. for 
half an hour (Bacterins). With refer- 
ence to bacterins for the prevention of 
contagious abortion, he says: “Evi- 
dence was obtained at an early period 
that very little, if any, benefit could be 
expected from it for the trouble in- 
volved, and it was discontinued.” 

Very satisfactory results in immu- 
nizing cows infected with contagious 
abortion by the use of large doses (50 
Ce.) of living cultures of B. abortus. 
These living cultures were only in- 
jected in non-pregnant infected cows, 
and seem to greatly shorten the time 
until immunity is acquired and the cow 
carries her calf full term. 

This apparently successful method 
of immunization confirms the experi- 
ence of veterinarians and breeders that 
infected cows, as a rule, gradually ac- 
quire an immunity against contagious 
abortion. When they are first infect- 
ed, cows ‘usually abort rather early in 
pregnancy. At each succeeding preg- 
nancy the fetus is carried longer, until 
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it is carried full term, and the cow is 
immune. 

Dr. Stewart Stockman seems to have 
been successful in inducing this im- 
munity much earlier by injecting large 
doses of the living organisms in al- 
ready infected cows. 

While this procedure is promising 
there remains the serious obstacle to 
its use—that is, the danger that may 
arise from the use of cultures of living 
organisms of a serious transmissible 
animal disease. 

N. S. Mayo. 

Chicago, III. 





AMPUTATION OF THE LEG OF A 
STEER 

I was called to see a steer, two years 
old, very thin and suffering from a 
broken leg below the knee. The leg 
had been broken for two weeks, and 
the owner had attempted to set it and 
put a bandage on it. When I removed 
the bandage I found the bone had been 
necrosing for some time, and a large 
running sore on the outside was dis: 
charging quite a large amount of pus. 
I told the owner the only thing to do 
was to take the leg off, to which he 
consented. 

I gave the animal two ounces of 
chloral hydrate orally and threw him 
with a casting harness. I tied a cord 
above the knee and twisted it with a 
stick to control the hemorrhage. I re- 
moved the leg at the point where the 
bone was broken, but found that the 
bone was necrosing to about two 
inches below the knee joint, so I re- 
moved all the necrotic tissue and split 
the skin on both sides of the leg, fold- 
ing it back four inches. No surgical saw 
being available I used a common wood 
saw and removed the bone about 1% 
to 2 inches below the knee. I sutured 


the skin over the end and bandaged it. 
The owner informed me that the ani- 
mal got on his feet about 14 hours 
after the operation, but did not eat 
anything for twenty-four hours after- 
I examined the leg after five 


wards. 


QUADRUPLE CALVES 
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weeks, and it had a good healthy stut., 
the skin having formed a good pad, but 
the leg is somewhat thickened. _ 
This animal has gained over 200 
pounds since the operation and gets 
around in the pasture with the other 


cattle. When he. is standing he rests 
the stub on the ground. I have never 
seen any account of this operation he- 
ing done on cattle. 

I might add that the only medicine 
I used was a five per cent solution of 
Eucamphine at the time of operation; 
no after treatment. 

James N. Eacte, D. V. S. 
Clark, S. D. 
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Note the crossing of the hind legs and the pe- 
culiar formation of the hocks. The most inter- 
esting part of the subject was that it was impossible 
to flex any of the joints of the legs, complete anky- 
losis having taken place. In delivery the hind 
legs were in the same position, only up close to the 
abdomen. W. E. McBain, Minden, Neb. 


QUADRUPLE CALVES 

I was called to assist in the delivery 
of a dead fetus in a large holstein cow. 
I found the patient in a recumbent po- 
sition and dangerously tympanitic. The 
trocar and canula were at once intro- 
duced, but no great amount of gas es- 
caped. The position of the patient was 
changed which relieved the distress. 
Extraction of the fetus was then begun, 
the odor of which I assure you was oth- 
er than pleasant. Examination revealed 
numerous feet, tails and rectums. After 
careful manipulations, a pair of pectoral 
limbs were securely tied and _ traction 
applied, by which after considerable 
force the calf was extracted. 

This dam was in the habit of produc- 
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ing twins; consequently, another fetus 
was expected. However, an examination 
after the first fetus was expelled, assured 
me of two more within. A most careful 
separation was made and the second 
fetus was delivered—then the third. 
Force of habit made me explore again, 
which after an arm’s length entry, re- 
vealed a fourth fetus, which was finally 
delivered. Each fetus presented good 
evidence that death had occurred at 
least a week previously as the hair and 
hoofs were shed liberally. Besides each 
fetus was very malodorous and emphy- 
semic. This family was carried until 
one month of the full period, each one 
being fully developed and the size of an 
ordinary fetus. 
S1ras Kempr, D. V. M. 
Roanoke, IIl. 





A VETERINARY HOSPITAL 
RECORD 


E. L, QUITMAN, D.V.S. Veterinary Hospital 
15H W. Van Buren St. Phone Monroe 87 
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Name 
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This is something handy for a veterinary hospital 
record. They are printed on a stock size (4x7”) 
shipping tag. We fill them out upon taking in a 
— “Articles Rec’d” is for noting horse 
lanket, halter, dog collar, leash, harness, etc. 

E. L. QUITMAN, 


Chicago, Ill. 


A CASE OF GLANDERS THAT 
FAILED TO REACT TO THE 
OPHTHALMIC MALLEIN 
TEST 

On July 27th I was called to see a 
horse that had been used for delivery 
work in the city for several years. The 
owner stated that for the previous two 
or three weeks this horse had shown 
a variable appetite, eating his feed 
readily at times, but often refusing it. 

Careful examination revealed no ab- 
‘normal condition other than the pres- 
ence of three or four pimples on the 
body (apparently caused by flies) and 
a marked enlargement of the thyroid 
glands—a condition that I learned had 


existed for a long time. The tempera-— 


ture, pulse and respiration were 
normal. 

For treatment a purgative was sug- 
gested, to be followed by a tonic. The 
purgative was given, and a tonic con- 
sisting of fluid extract of gentian, nux 
vomica, liquor ammonium acetate and 
sweet spirits of nitre, was left with the 
owner. The purgative did not operate 
until 2 p. m. the following day. About 
10:30 p. m. the owner telephoned that 
the horse had an attack of colic. This 
yielded readily to treatment, but the 
owner stated that he had another slight 
attack three hours later. 

On July 29th the horse was eating 
better and seemed to be improving, al- 
though he exhibited uneasiness, mov- 
ing the hind limbs occasionally, as if 
they were paining him. On July 30th 


‘the horse appeared much better, ex- 


cept for the uneasiness of the hind 
legs, which was more marked. Exam- 
ination failed to reveal the cause of this 
condition, there being no tenderness at 
any point, even over the lymphatics. 
On August Ist, about 5 p. m., the 
owner telephoned that he had just 
reached home and found the horse’s 
body covered with “bunches.” He also 
stated that the horse had a nasal dis- 
charge mixed with blood, and that the 
urine was also tinged with blood. I 
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found the horse as the owner had 
stated—the subcutaneous lymphatics 
over the entire body were corded, the 
swelling varying from the size of a 
pea to a hen’s egg, and there was a 
purulent discharge from both nostrils. 
The temperature was 102°F:, respira- 
tion slightly increased. Both eyes were 
clear with no discharge, and mallein 
was placed in the conjunctival sac of 
the left eye. 

The following morning (Aug. 2nd) 
all visible mucous membranes were 
greatly congested, and there was a 
slight discharge from both eyes. The 
discharge from the right eye, where no 
mallein had been instilled, was greater 
than from the left. Temperature 102°F., 
respiration slow and labored, appe- 
tite fairly good. The submaxillary 
glands were not enlarged. Between the 
front legs was an edematous swelling, 
and the right prescapular gland was 
enlarged and sensitive. Pain in the 
hind legs had increased, the horse hold- 
ing first one and then the other off the 
floor for several minutes at a time. The 
lymphatics on the inside of the legs 
were not enlarged, although sensitive 
to pressure. Although congested the 
nasal mucous membranes showed no 
ulcers. 

Blood was drawn and sent to the 
state laboratory for examination. On 
August 3rd I found that the horse had 
failed rapidly. _The temperature was 
103°F., respiration very labored, no 
appetite. Although the subcutaneous 
lymphatics were somewhat smaller 
none had ruptured. The submaxillary 
glands were slightly enlarged, and the 
right prescapular gland was double its 
size of the previous day. Pain in the 
left hind leg had greatly increased, and 
the horse did not place this foot on the 
floor. The right eye contained pus in 
the anterior chamber, the horse being 
nearly blind in this eye. All visible 
mucous membranes were greatly con- 
gested, but no ulcers were visible. The 
nasal discharge was less than on the 
previous day. 
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On August 4th the horse was much 
weaker, but showed no new symptoms 


or lesions. He was destroyed and 
buried. On August 5th a report from 
the state laboratory was received, re- 
sults of the exarhination being, by the 
agglutinin test, 1/1500, and by the fix- 
ation test, a clear, definite, positive 
test. 

While it is well known that latent 
cases of glanders frequently become 
acute following the administraticn of a 


. purgative, I thought the history of this 


case might be interesting, owing to 
the rapid development of the disease 
(horse , destroyed exactly one week 
after purgative was given) and to the 
peculiarity of the symptoms and le- 
sions. 
M. Ray Powers, D. V. S. 
Norwalk, Conn. 





A VETERINARY SURPRISE 
PARTY 


On Friday evening, September 24th, 
Dr. and Mrs. A. D. Hubbell, of Los 
Angeles, were agreeably surprised at 
their home by a number of the doctor’s 
professional friends and their wives, 
the occasion being their twenty-fifth 
wedding anniversary. The affair was 
a genuine old fashioned surprise party, 
the guests meeting at an appointed 
place with well filled lunch baskets and 
repairing in a body to the home of this 
worthy couple, where, as might have 
been expected, they found them entire- 
ly unprepared to entertain company, 
but this only lent zest to the occasion, 
and a most pleasant evening was 
spent, departing at a late hour. 

Those present were Dr. and Mrs. 
W. R. Carr, of Los Angeles; Dr. and 
Mrs. W. E. Phelps, of Redlands; Dr. 
and Mrs. J. L. Tyler, of Pomona; Dr. 
and Mrs. W. A. Boucher, Dr. and Mrs. 
T. H. Agnew, Dr. and Mrs. L. M. 
Hurt, all of Pasadena, and the sur- 
prised host and hostess. 

Arrangements were made at this 
time for those present with a number 
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of other Southern California veterina- 
rians to attend the Riverside County 
fair in a body, where a picnic dinner 
will be enjoyed along with the features 
of the fair. 
Joun L. Tyter, D. V.S., M. D. 
Pomona, Cal. 





REPLY TO DR. GRIFFIN 


In regard to the cause of the condi- 
tion described by Dr. Griffin in the Oc- 
tober JOURNAL, permit me to say that 
diaphragmatic hernia is commonest in 
horses, and is caused by sudden falls, 
by rearing and falling, by tympanites 
or anything which brings great tension 
upon the diaphragm. The history in 
this case confirms that this horse had 
been in pasture. 

Why did the mare eat until a few 
hours of her death? In reply to this 
question, will say that physiologists 
have never discovered the true laws of 
appetite, but it depends very largely 
upon the condition of the stomach. As 
long as the stomach is in good condi- 
tion I cannot see why the mare would 
not eat. 

Why wasn’t this mare more colicky? 
Dr. Griffin’s history is not sufficient to 
venture an opinion. He does not, at 
any place in his article, mention the 
most important point in all cases of 
colic; namely, the peristalsis. He says 
her temperature was normal and pulse 
60, but he does not say when this was, 
whether at the first call, later on, or 
when. This is very important. He 
does not mention the character of the 
pulse, the condition of the respiration 
before and during sickness, and the 
condition of the conjunctiva. A more 
general statement here in regard to the 
condition of the horse would have been 
much better. 

From the history which is given I 
will say that the amount of colic symp- 
toms shown will depend largely on the 
temperament of the horse, the amount 
of peristalsis and the amount of pres- 
sure on the nerve trunks. I cannot 
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place too much importance on getting 
a clear history, observing all symptoms 
carefully and giving a guarded diag- 
nosis and prognosis. 
H. T. Lupwie, D. V. M. 
Marietta, Ohio. 





EMPHYSEMA IN TWIN CALVES 

I was called to see a cow said to 
have aborted a few days prior and had 
begun to bloat considerably when the 
owner called me. On my arrival, I 
found the patient lying with the ab- 
domen distended to enormous size; the 
breathing was accelerated though not 
labored to any great extent. 

The owner informed me that he had 
made an examination, but failed to feel 
the calf. He found a big “pouch” 
which seemed to be filled with fluid. 
On examination I found a_ posterior 
presentation, both hind legs being 
doubled forward. The cow -was not 
straining yet great pressure was re- 
quired to force the fetus into the ab- 
domen. In palpating the posterior 
extremities, the tissues crepitated on 
pressure, this being well marked over 
the region of the abdomen, had prob- 
ably caused the farmer to think it was 
a pouch; it was no easy task to deter- 
mine what structures were presented 
owing to the great distention. 

After puncturing the abdomen, the 
escape of gas decreased the size of the 
fetal body considerably, and I was 
then able to bring the legs backward 
to effect a delivery Ropes, grease 
and traction were applied, but only 
with difficulty was the fetus deliv- 
ered sufficiently to allow evisceration, 
which was necessary as the pelvic in- 
let caused a retention of most of the 
bowels. The bowels were greatly dis- 
tended with gas of a very disagreeable 
odor. After evisceration, grease and 
traction were again applied and a dif- 
ficult delivery effected. 

On further examination, the body 
of another fetus was discovered, which 
was almost as difficult to deliver as 
the first. Each fetus was about three 

















times its normal size. Of course, the 
cow appeared as though she had been 
eviscerated, too, but she is doing nice- 
ly now and seems none the worse for 
her remarkable twin pregnancy. 

Fleming in his “Obstetrics” refers 
to emphysema of the fetus, but as this 
was a twin pregnancy and both fetus- 
es in such an emphysematous condi- 
tion, I regard this as worth reporting 
to our most valuable Journal. 

W. P. BossENBERGER, D. V. M. ° 
Williams, Iowa. 





CHOKE RESULTING IN ASPHYX- 
IATION 

I was called on a dark rainy night 
to see a sick mare that had been sick 
all day, some twenty miles distant. 
When I arrived at the place I found 
a mare of about ten years of age that 
was in a bad way. The history of the 
case as-I could gather it was that in 
the morning when the owner arose to 
feed the mare she appeared to be 
choked upon something, as she evinced 
by detching and humping up all. in 
a heap as he explained it. She 
was then treated by an empiric, who 
smeared her throat with a mustard 
plaster from the angle of her jaws to 
her sternum, and washed out her 
mouth with some salt water. When I 
arrived about twelve hours later I 
found her with two streams of a frothy 
like substance coming from both nos- 
trils, similating the foam of hydrogen 
peroxide and with a serious dyspnea; 
at every cough she would raise seem- 
ingly a quart of this mucus or exudate, 
and from the appearance of the stall 
and walls she must have expelled 
something like four or five gallons. 
Her pulse was imperceptible, and her 
body bathed with the cold clammy 
sweat that we all know too well. I 
passed a stomach tube however, some- 
thing I seldom to in a case of choke, 
and I met with no resistance so if the 
animal had been choked as I think she 
had, it had dislodged of its own ac- 
cord. But I passed the tube to do 
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something, as there was a dozen men 
about, and we have all met those con- 
ditions where one has to treat the 
client and the neighbors as well as 
the horse. 

The horse died in about five minutes 
after I had passed the tube. I held an 
autopsy and found all of the organs 
perfectly normal with the exception 
of the lungs which were filled with 
fluid of this frothy nature. The mare 
really drowned with the secretion from 
the respiratory membrane, or did this. 
fluid (saliva) enter the trachea at the 
time of the choke? I rather doubt 
that such a tremendous amount of 
fluid would gain entrance into the 
trachea from deglutition. 

W. P. BossENBERGER, D. V. M. 

Williams, Ia. 





LAWS, HOWEVER GOOD, DO 
NOT ENFORCE THEM- 
SELVES 

On page 286 of the April issue is a 
small article, signed by Dr. John H. 
Engle, secretary -treasurer, Maryland 
Veterinary Medical Association, com- 
menting very favorably on the Veteri- 
nary Practice Law of Maryland. He 
also states that their association is ask- 
ing for names of all Maryland practi- 
tioners to be placed on its mailing list. 

In January the writer notified the 
States Attorney of his home county of 
a flagrant violation of the veterinary 
practice law, and named witnesses. The 
grand jury being in session at the time 
these witnesses were immediately sum- 
moned but, as one of the jurors ex- 
plained to me later on, it was not proven 
that the quack had received any com- 
pensation for his services, the case was 
dismissed by the jury. The juror also 
cautioned me not to report any more 
cases as it only made a needless and un- 
necessary expense for the county. 

At the time of writing the State’s 
Attorney I also addressed a letter to the 
president of the State Board of Veteri- 
nary Medical Examiners and a similar 
letter to the president of the State. Vet- 
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erinary Medical Association, giving them 
all of the facts in the case and request- 
ing their co-operation in prosecuting the 
offender. To date I shave received no 
reply from either one,“nor did they ren- 
der any assistance. 

Early in May I addressed a letter to 
Dr. Engle, calling his attention: to sev- 
eral violations of the law, one of which 
included a violation of the so-called Har- 
rison Anti-narcotic Act, and requesting 
the Association’s assistance in putting a 
stop to “quackery” in Maryland. I also 
called his attention to my previous effort 
to have a violation prosecuted and re- 
quested him to forward me a copy of the 
law referred to in his article above men- 
tioned. I called his attention to the re- 
port of the grand jury in which they 
failed to indict because it was not prov- 
en a charge for services was made and 
stated that if the law made such a stip- 
ulation it needed amending and that it 
was up to the veterinarians of Maryland 
to have it done. 

To date I have received no reply from 
Dr. Engle. It does not appear to me as 
though the Maryland Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association is greatly interested in 
obtaining the names of all practitioners. 

On July 4, 1914, the writer and a 
number of his friends took the Mary- 
land State Board Examination; held in 
Baltimore. At the time¥we were in- 
formed that the results of the examina- 
tion would be announced and certificates 
mailed to those who were sucessful, in 
about two weeks. After waiting six 
months a number of us wrote the secre- 
tary asking to be informed as to the re- 
sult. Receiving no reply a second re- 
quest was made which also proved fu- 
tile. About June 1, 1915, we received 
our certificates. 


_ In view of all of the facts herein con- 
tained the writer has been forced to the 
conclusion that the act regulating veter- 
inary practice in Maryland is a “joke,” 
and that if it compares favorably to 
similar acts in other states it is time for 
the profession to get busy and demand 
laws as good as those regulating the 
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practice of human medicine; or, if the 
law is being misinterpreted it -behooves 
those men who hold executive offices in 
the Maryland Association to wake up 
and do something. The present state of 
affairs is certainly deplorable and those 
of us who have complied with the law 
are entitled to protection and have a 
right to demand the prosecution of all 
offenders. F. CR, 


Comment: There can be no other 
assumption than that all your letters 
were lost in the mails or that the replies 
to them were lost. Under the circum- 
stances stated, this alone can explain 
your failure to receive replies. 

You should bear in mind that lending 
aid in the support of illegal practition- 
ers is no part of the official duties of 
your Veterinary State Examining Board 
or the officers of your State Veterinary 
Association. Doubtless these men are 
as willing as others to assist in the pros- 
ecution of illegal practitioners out of 
public spiritedness provided they could 
do this: without too great inconvenience 
to themselves. 

It would appear that an illegal prac- 
titioner in your locality whom you can 
not prove to have received compensa- 
tion for his services would not amount 
to much as a competitor, or in any other 
way, and that his case is not worth both- 
ering about. A considerable experience 
as chairmari of a prosecuting commit- 
tee has taught the writer that there are 
a great many veterinarians who will re- 
port illegal practitioners, but when they 
are asked to give the names of men for 
whom these practitioners have done 
work and by whom they were paid, not 
one in ten of them can furnish the in- 
formation. No grand jury will bring an 
indictment on such charges, and if they 
did, there isn’t a.jury in the world that 
would convict the men. If men in the 
same neighborhood and in the same 
business cannot furnish this information, 
in the name of common sense. how can 
the State Board of Veterinary examin- 
ers furnish it, or how can the public 
prosecutor furnish it. 














An unregistered practitioner who is 
not charging for his services must, un- 
less he has an independent fortune, de- 
pend upon some other vocation for his 
living. In either case, he is not likely 
to give much attention to free practice. 
If he charges for his services, a com- 
petitor that can not give a grand jury 
the names of persons who have paid him, 
does not merit protection from the vet- 
erinary practice act. 





WAS HE A “CHEAP SKATE?” 

Much has been said about upholding 
the ethics of the veterinary profession. 
All veterinary colleges endeavor (and 
many of them never overlook an oppor- 
tunity) to impress upon the students the 
dignity of upholding the ethics of the 
profession. 

In the July “Queries and Answers” 
column of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
VETERINARY MEDICINE, the editor, in re- 
plying to Query No. 154, states, in part: 

“No veterinarian should make a call, 
even if he goes across the street from 
his office, for less than $2.00, exclusive 
of his medicine.” In the August, 1914, 
issue of the same journal, Dr. W. J. 
Martin, in his excellent article entitled 
“The Commercial Side of Veterinary 
Practice,” among other things states: 
“We cannot be ethical without being 
commercial, because it is the latter that 
largely supplies us with the common nec- 
essaries of life.” He also asks the fol- 
lowing question: “Should not the com- 
pensation for our services be greater to- 
day than it was twenty years ago?” to 
which he replies: “Most certainly. But 
do we get it? Certainly not. Who is to 
blame? Our own lack of business judg- 
ment.” — 

My excuse for writing this is a recent 
experience with a “price cutting” veteri- 
narian. In my opinion price cutting, es- 
pecially under such circumstances as I 
shall relate in this article, is decidedly 
unethical and cannot fail to leave a poor 
impression of the veterinary profession 
in the minds of the clients for whom the 
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work is done. A brief statement of facts 
is as follows: 

- A number of dairymen owning in the 
aggregate about 160 dairy cows which 
they were required to have tested within 
a certain period sought the services of 
three local veterinarians, upon whom 
they must depend in all emergencies. 
These dairymen set a price they were 
willing to pay to have the cattle tested, 
and this price being approximately 25 
cents per head less than the standard 
and prevailing price the local veterina- 
rians refused it. We have never “cut” 
prices before and in view of the present 
increased prices of everything else we 
considered it an inopportune time to be- 
gin “cutting.” These dairymen then got 
in touch with a veterinarian who lives 
forty miles distant. He promptly ac- 
cepted the contract at their price. To do 
the work he will have to travel forty 
miles by rail and then drive several 
miles. Necessarily he will be absent 
from his practice (if he has any) sev- 
eral days. : 

I have been informed that this veteri- 
narian is well-to-do financially. Why 
will professional men resort to such un- 
ethical methods to secure work in an- 
other’s territory? Why not uphold 
“fixed” charges. Such methods are sure 
to bring the profession into” disrepute 
and lower the standard of the profes- 
sion in any community. 

I shall appreciate an editorial com- 
ment on the above. 

i F.C. R. 





There are a number of angles from 
which the foregoing transaction may be 
viewed. The price asked by the local 
veterinarians for. testing the cattle, is 
not stated. The prevailing price for tu- 
berculin testing in that locality is like- 
wise not given. If it be a reasonable 
one, the local men are probably right in 
refusing to test even a large number at 
the same time at a reduced price. If 
the prevailing price was high based on 
the testing of only a few cows at a 
time, the dairymen are probably justi- 
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fied in asking a reduction when they had 
160 to be tested at one time. 

Again the test which it was proposed 
to give has a bearing. If the intrader- 
mal test was the one contemplated and 
the price asked not over 50 cents per 
head, the dairymen were asking a good 
deal when they wanted to reduce it 50 
per cent. If the thermic test was the 
one under consideration—well you bet- 
ter get up to date and forget about that 
business of taking temperatures. 

In any case, the action of the practi- 
tioner who did the testing is inde- 
fensible. Before going into other men’s 
territory for a semi-public work of this 
kind, he should at least have first taken 
up the matter with the local practition- 
ers and learned if there was a justifiable 
reason for asking the higher price. The 
probabilities are that the dairymen got 
about what they paid for—a test cheap 
in quality as well as in price. 

Veterinarians should keep in mind that 
prices should be as low as they can rea- 
sonably make them for public health 
work such as tuberculin testing, keeping 
dogs under observation for rabies, and 
other matters for the protection of the 
health of the public. 








TRIPLET CALVES 

This illustration shows cow with triplet calves, one 
week old when pictute was taken. The cow is a 
grade Durham and the calves are by a pure bred bull 
of the same breed. The calves weighed at birth 
fifty-one, fifty-two and fifty-five pounds respectively. 
The cow calved ogo assistance.—R. R.. No. 4— 

. F.. Reeds, ‘Hazel Dell, Ill. 





IMPACTION OF THE THIRD 
STOMACH IN CATTLE 


I have treated a great many of these 
cases throughout the United States. In 
Louisiana and Mississippi, where great 
quantities of cotton hulls are fed, it is 
considered by many able men prac- 
tically fatal. There are many factors 
antagonistic to successful therapy in 
the South. The predominant one per- 
haps is the climate. I have treated 
quite a few of these cases in fancy cat- 
tle in Kentucky this summer, where I 
could not assign any cause for it in 
most cases. We know that occasional- 
ly we meet a well marked case that 
looks bad at the start, and it will get 
well with half-hearted treatment. 

I diagnosed a case back in New York 
state last spring that caused another 
veterinarian to laugh when I spoke of 
the omasum being yet intact in the 
bovine species. Many of the old fel- 
lows are “strong” on the “paunch.” 
This case was one that got well with 
the “old standard” salts and oil and 
made the other veterinary think he 
had “one on me.” The last half-dozen 
cases I have treated in this state have 
recovered, and all looked bad at the 
time. On my arrival in each case a 
large dose of dry epsom salts was 
given, followed by one grain of eserin 
and four of pilocarpin. If there was 
much flatulence, the trocar was driven 
in and left until an assistant pumped 
in all the warm, soapy water he could. 
One man holds a large folded cloth 
tightly against the anus and pelvis, 
while another pumps in the water with 
a liberal amount of turpentine in it. 
After ten or fifteen gallons of water are 
forced in the man holding the cloth has 
no easy job, and the cow is in much 
discomfort, of course. There is a great 
deal of grunting and-rapid breathing. 
The water is held in for a time by 
means of the cloth, and the cow be- 
comes somewhat used to it, and does 
not- eject a great deal when the cloth 
pad is removed. 




















In several instances the cow got 
down and straightened out after this 
vigorous treatment, and the respective 
owners thought the end had come. In 
each case where I used this energetic 
treatment the owner called up at the 
end of ten or twelve hours and said 
the cow was better, but no material had 
come away from the bowels. The next 
day, or from twenty-four to thirty-six 


MEMORIES OF 


OLD DOC STONE. 
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hours after, they reported the cow was 
having semi-liquid evacuations. 

I have used the different essential 
oils in these cases with variable suc- 
cess. Dr. Douglass, of Louisiana, — 
treats great numbers of bad cases of 
this character each year, and he has 
been using various of the essential oils 
for a long time. 

W. J. Ratican, D. V. M. 

Louisville, Ky. 


OLD DOC STONE, 


By His Assistant. 


Knockdown 

Seein’ as how the fellers is gettin’ 
further and further away from the old 
timers it appears to me that a few mem- 
ories of the old days comes sort of 
cheerful to a feller now and then. 

Bein’ as there is as much difference 
between the vets of twenty years back 
and today as there is between an aloes 
ball and a fixation test, it may not be 
doin’ any harm to write down a few of 
the things the old timers done. 

While I will say they didn’t do what 
they done, maybe, as slick as the fellers 
do today, I won’t stand for anybody 
sayin’ they didn’t do no good. 

Old Doc Stone died a rich man. 

Lookin’ Back 

There ain’t no use talkin’, Doc, the 
old business ain’t nothin’ like what it 
used to be. : 

I remember way back, when I was 
with old Doc Stone, how we used to be 
goin’ day and night, treatin’ nothin’ but 
horses. Why, in them days we sort of 
thought it a disgrace to do anything for 
a sick dog. 

Nowadays it’s different. Some of the 
boys makes a specialty of the dog end 
of the business; and they seem to make 
it pay, too. Wonder what some of 
these here dog specialists would say if 
they had. ever seen how old Doc Stone 
used to make me chloroform dogs some- 
times ! 

You. know, now and then we would 
get a dog case even in them days. 





Mostly old Doc would say ’tain’t no use, 
we'll have to chloroform the brute. Of 
course, hardly ever anybody would stick 
around to see us do the job, and as soon 
as the guys pulls out old Doc gets busy 
with the hatchet. A swat on the bean 
with a nice little hatchet was what 
chloroform they used to get from the 
old Doc; and I had to do it sometimes. 

And say, he could hit the right place 
every time the first crack. It didn’t 
just exactly suit my ideas of what a pro- 
fessional feller out to do, this hatchet 
method of chloroforming dogs, and I 
tried hard to break Doc of the habit. 
One time I got a printed Chloroform 
label from a druggist and pasted it on 
the little hatchet Doc used to use for his 
chloroforming stunt, and then I puts it 
up on the shelf along with the other 
dopes. 

When old Doc sees this trick the next 
mornin’ he goes plumb wild and nearly 
gives me my walkin’ papers. Just when 
he is about ready to pay me off a guy 
comes in the hospital with a bad quittor, 
and as I could hold a twitch better than 
anybody and the horse looks like it is 
goin’ to be a “bad actor,” old Doc cools 
down some; I holds the twitch for him 
and stays. 

Speakin’ about “bad actors” reminds 
me about how we used to “work ’em 
out” in them days. Old Doc never used 
no cocaine nor nothin’ like that anda 
horse had to stand up and take whatever 
old Doc thought was comin’, to him _jin.: 
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the line of surgery or dope. A twitch 
and a side-line was about all we used 
until later years when old Doc bought 
a table. 

Here was one place where Doc Stone 
was hard to beat; he could size up a 
horse’s disposition better than anybody 
I ever seen before or since. With old 
Doc all horses were either “game” or 
“dunghills,” or else “bad actors.” 

For the bad actors, the kind that tries 
to kill a feller while he is tryin’ to save 
their life, old Doc used the “workout.” 
This “workout” was some stunt, believe 
me; I often wonder now how we could 
do it. We tised to pull it off as follows: 
First, we closes the big front doors and 
locks ’em from the inside. Then the 
“bad actor” is stood in the middle of the 
operating room, which in Doc’s old hos- 
pital was about 30x40 feet. Then, first, 
we puts a good twitch on his nose and 
fastens a rope to the end of the twitch 
for me to hold on to. Next we ties up 
one front foot, good and solid, and then 
old Doc gets after him with a good 
whip. Around and around goes Mr. bad 
actor, rearin’ up and doin’ everything in 
the world but get loose. When he gets 
so he don’t kick or rear up when Doc 
puts the whip on him he is ready for the 
job, whatever it may be. Sometimes it 
used to take a long time of such “work- 
in’ out” to tame ’em down; but old Doc 
never quit on ’em until they quit. 

If the job happens to be a long opera- 
tion, like cuttin’ out a shoe boil or a 
firin’ job, it maybe takes two or three 
of them there workouts before we finish 
it. 

I remember one time when a fine bay 
mare is brought in to be nerved for 
chronic navic.’ Old Doc looks her in 
the eye and says she’s a bad actor; I 
knows right away, of course, that means 
a workout. I felt sorry for the mare; 
as the feller says, I always tried to keep 
my heart softer than my head. But 
Doc says put the riggin’ on-her, and on 
I puts it. 

T don’t know how come. it, but some- 
how or other I seems to feel that mare 


shouldn’t be worked out. Maybe it 
was the kind way she had of lettin’ me 
put the riggin’ on her or something; 
anyhow, I felt sorry for her good and 
plenty. She takes the first workout 
pretty good and I begins to lose faith 
a little in old Doc’s judgment. 

All to once, while Doc is just pickin’ 
up the first nerve, the mare begins to 
shake and tremble like a guy with the 
ague; she begins to sweat and seems 
wobbly on her pins. Doc hollers at me 
to let her foot down and take the twitch 
off ; she’s gettin’ azoturia, he says to me. 
Then I realizes why she didn’t fight none 
too much durin’ that workout; old Doc 
had her sized up correct anyhow, as 
we found out for ourselves after we 
starved her a couple of days and then 
tackled her again. 

What used to get me was why old 
Doc didn’t use no anesthetics; a good 
many of the other vets in our town 
was usin’ cocaine. I guess it was just 
stubborness on Doc’s part; ‘cause even 
after I comes back from my freshman 
year in college and tells him how slick 
it works he keeps right on with his 
“workouts.” 

The funny part of it was that old Doc 
keeps on doin’ the biggest practice in 
town in spite of his rough work; I 
seen more than one of the other vets in 
our town who could put it all over Doc 
in doin’ things up smooth and nice, and 
yet they gets it put all over ’em by old 
Stone. Ours was a pretty good sized 
city with between 25 and 30 vets prac- 
ticin’ in it right along, and you know 
well enough a guy must have somethin’ 
on him to run in front among a bunch 
like that. 

Most of the time he had two assist- 
ants; and believe me, a feller had to 
tend to his knittin’ to stay on his staff. 
I puts: in over two years with him all 
told, and I always considers - myself 


mighty lucky for gettin’ in under his 


wing. 
Of course, now bein’ a graduate my- 
self, I does things a good deal more 


























mcdern and humane than old Doe in 
them days. You see, in college I gets 
the dope on bacteriology and pathology 
that they didn’t have when old Doc 
went. Old Stone never in his life used 
such stuff as the bacterins and serums 
we uses now, and when you talk about 
asepsis old Doc can’t talk along; anti- 
sepsis was his limit, and not much of 
that. About the only place where old 
Doc Stone and I jibes is in our talk; 
somehow, ’though I gets the college dope 
down pat, I finds it hard to quit talkin’ 
regular .United States. © 





THE TUBERCULIN TEST ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST 





Dr. 
Equally service- 


The intradermal test as given on the coast. 


A. Mathers and shin guards, 
able when catching rabid dogs. 


The accompanying picture shows shin 
. protectors worn while giving the intra- 
dermal test. Early in June, I received a 
fracture of the knee while inserting the 
needle, and it taught me to be careful. 

The .slats are 1x11%4 redwood, nailed 
on two leather straps. I tie them around 
the ankle and just below the knee. so 
that they do not interfere with walking. 
: J. H. Matuers, D. V. S. 
Sebastopol, Cal. 
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A CASE OF IMPACTION OF THE 
CECUM 

I was called to see an aged, grey 
gelding. The owner said that the old 
horse had been having occasional spells 
of pain all day, and that the spells - 
seemed to be getting more frequent. 
I learned that the horse had not been 
worked for a.couple of weeks, and dur- 
ing that time had been standing in the 
barn, getting as a ration oats and fresh- 
ly threshed oat straw. Previous to this 
time he had been getting hay with a 
turn on the grass in the evening. 

The first symptom of illness had been 
noticed the previous day at noon, when 
he refused his grain and drink. The 
owner thinking a change to grass 
would do him good, turned him into a 
small pasture, where he was observed 
to eat only sparingly of the grass, 
spending most of the time standing 
still, with head down and ears lopping, 
presenting a picture of dejection. That 
evening he again refused grain and 
drink. During the night the owner, go- 
ing out several times to see how the 
horse was, usually discovered him 
stretched out flat upon his side, al- 
though once he found him on his feet 
nibbling at a little straw. 

In the morning he ate his feed slow- 
ly, but drank only a little water. Short- 
ly afterward he began to show the in- 
termittent pains, which continued all 
day. During these spells of pain he 
would commence to look around at his 
side, usually the right side, stamp, kick 
at his belly, crouch several times, as 
if going to lie down, before the act was 
actually accomplished. When down 
he would look at his side, make a half- 
hearted attempt to roll and after a little 
while rise suddenly to his feet. These 
actions would be repeated several 
times, and then the pain would subside 
and the animal would be at his ease for 
an hour or two, sometimes even pick- 
ing ata little hay that the owner had 

tempted him to eat. At noon he had 


again refused his grain, but had drunk 
heartily. 
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_ While obtaining this history of the 
case, I had been examining the animal 
and had found the temperature to be 
101%4° F., the pulse about 80 per min- 
ute and fairly full. The conjunctiva 
was somewhat congested and very ic- 
teric. The respirations were 28 per 
minute and abdominal. Very little 
peristalsis could be heard. The ears 
and feet were cooler than the rest of 
the body. Another bit of history was 
that there had been during the previ- 
ous thirty-six hours three or four 
movements of the bowels, discharging 
very small amounts but of a normal 
consistency. While examining the ani- 
mal, he started to have another spell 
of pain, and I noticed that he pointed 
with his nose to his right flank both 
before and after lying down. I now 
made a rectal examination and found 
as I expected an impacted mass in the 
right flank, so far forward however 
that I could just barely touch it. 

I started in with my usual treatment 
for impaction and gave by the aid of 
the stomach tube two drams fluid ex- 
tract of nux vomica, two drams: fluid 
extract of ginger, one ounce spirits of 
turpentine and one-half ounce eucam- 
phol with two pounds of magnesium 
sulphate in about three and . one-half 
gallons of warm water, and then gave 
a rectal injection of ten or twelve gal- 
lons of warm soapy water, which was 
pretty well retained. Medicine was 
left to be given every four hours, each 
dose of which contained one and one- 
half drams fluid extract of nux vomica, 
two drams fluid extract pilocarpus, one 
dram fluid extract physostigma and 
one dram fluid extract colchicum, and 
with the idea of keeping down fermen- 
tation. Eucamphol was also left to be 
given, one dram every four hours. The 
owner was instructed to keep all feed 
away from the animal but to keep wa- 
ter constantly before him, and I prom- 
ised to return at noon the following 
day. 

On returning the next day, I found 


very little change—pulse 60 and fuller ; 
otherwise, he was just the same. So 
I gave one quart raw linseed oil and 
about three and one-half gallons of 
warm water with the stomach tube and 
a rectal injection of twelve gallons of 
warm soapy water and left medicine to 
continue the treatment. The next day 
the owner came in and said he thought 
the horse was a little better. It stood 
up more, he said, and had drunk a few 
swallows of water, but there had been | 
no passage of any amount from the 
bowel. So, thinking that perhaps per- 
istalsis was being started again and 
that catharsis would soon take place, 
I fixed up some more of the same med- 
icine and instructed the owner to let 
me know about him the next morning. 
This he did, saying there had been no 
bowel movement. So I went out at 
once and found the animal just about 
the same, except he didn’t show quite 
as much pain in his spells as when I 
first saw him. I gave him one and 
one-half pounds more of magnesium 
culphate in about three and one-half 
gallons of warm water and gave a rec- 
tal injection of fifteen gallons of soapy 
water. 

I told the owner that unless there 
was a change, of which he could let 
me know, I would return in the even- 
ing. No change occurred, and I re- 
turned and gave three and one-half 
gallons of warm water with the stom- 
ach tube and a big rectal injection. I 
came near making a correct diagnosis 
now as I commenced to think this was 
a case of cecal impaction instead of 
impaction of the colon as I had 
thought before. 

As there was no change next morn-, 
ing I returned and pumped one gallon 
of raw linseed oil and a couple of gal- 
lons of warm water into the stomach. 
About this time the animal commenced 
to purge. He would pass now and then 
a half gallon or so of liquid feces. In 
the evening I pumped the stomach full 
of water, gave a rectal injection and 























The 
next morning I gave another gallon 
of raw linseed oil, filled the stomach 
with water and gave a rectal injection 
of nineteen gallons of warm soapy wa- 
ter, all of which was retained for fif- 


continued the same treatment. 


teen minutes. After getting it all in, 
it was held in with a pack against the 
rectum. Each time I gave a rectal in- 
jection, I could feel the impacted mass 
on the right side. 

I now felt confident that it was a 
cecal impaction for the oil was coming 
through. Thinking I might stir the 
impacted cecum up so it would empty 
itself, I commenced to give arecalin, 
giving one and one-half grains to start 
and one-half grain every one-half to 
an hour until I had given six grains 
altogether. It caused him to have a 
whole lot of pain and a great number 
of bowel movements, which were 
liquid and oily. After finishing the 
arecalin, I went back to the old treat- 
ment, which was continued through 
the night and the next morning until 
noon, when the animal died. 

On autopsy, I found a dry firmly 
impacted cecum, except a space that 
would hold perhaps two quarts was 
empty around and between the ileoce- 
cal valve and the opening into the 
colon. So I guess the real diagnosis 
was a short circuit. 

M. V. Burcett, D.V.S. 

Orland, Ill. 





VETERINARY JURISPRUDENCE 
NOTES 

The maintenance of a hog ranch where 
garbage, etc., is to be fed may be at the 
same time a public and a private nui- 
sance. Seigle vs. Bromley, 22 Colo. 
App. 189. A private party may enjoin 
a public nuisance when his «‘etriment is 
irreparable or not compensah'e in dam- 
ages but this includes wrongs of a con- 
tinuing character occasioning damages 
estimable only by conjecture and not by 
any accurate standard. Bernard vs. 
Willamette Box & Lumber Co., 64 Ore. 
223. A public nuisance will be enjoined 
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although the criminal law to which the 
keepers of the nuisance are answerable 
has not first been resorted to. Jones vs. 
State, 38 Okla 218. 





A private citizen is held by the Cali- 
fornia Court of Appeals to be entitled to 
sue to abate a nuisance although the city 
charter authorized the common council 
to declare and abate the nuisance and 
although the common council had not 
declared the thing sought to be abated a 
nuisance. Humphrey vs. Dunnels, 21 
Cal. App. 312. H. B. HEMENway. 

Evanston, -IIl. 





ACTINOMYCOSIS (“LUMPY 
JAW”)* 

Actinomycosis comes to the veterina- 
rian’s attention only when it is localized 
on some exterior portion of the body. 
Actinoymcotic processes of the internal 
organs, such as the lungs for instance, 
are probably never diagnosed ante-mor- 
tem. 

The actinomycotic lesion most  fre- 
quently seen in practice is in the region 
of the angle of the lower jaw or in 
the parotid region. Next in frequency 
as regards location is that form which 
‘involves the tissues lying in the space 
between the rami of the lower jaw. 

Not quite so frequent, but yet com- 
mon enough, is actinomycosis of the 
tongue. In all forms this disease shows 
a decided preference for young or mid- 
dle-aged cattle; old cattle are only occa- 
sionally affected. 

While it is presumed to be infectious 
it is generally found in isolated in- 
stances. One cow in a herd of dairy 
cattle may have the disease in a well- 
marked form and not another animal in 
the herd become affected; but often 
more than one become affected, the 
number sometimes including twenty- 
five per cent of large herds. 

When the disease makes its appear- 
ance at the angle of the jaw it is in 
the form of a smooth tumefaction or 
lump, or “bunch.” In the early stages 


*Reprinted from “Special Cattle Therapy.” 
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this tumefaction increases in size, be- 
comes more firm, and usually tends to 
become anchored or fixed to the bone. 
Still later the center becomes necrotic, 
and the typical stringy, marrow-colored 
pus is discharged. 

If the case is not checked at this time 
it may progress until the bone itself is 
involved in the disease process, and the 
treatment then becomes difficult. 

When actinomycosis involves the tis- 
sues lying between the rami of the in- 
ferior maxilla we find this space com- 
pletely filled with a mass of dense, ap- 
parently fibrous, tissue. If the disease 
has existed here for some time the en- 
largement- can be seen plainly with the 
animal in the standing position; the un- 
der side of the jaws between the chin 
and throat appears curved from before 
backwards with a considerable belly 
towards the bottom. 

After variable periods of time this 
swelling breaks down in one or more 
places. Usually there are three or four 
openings, and from these escapes acti- 
nomycotic pus. The pus in this location 
is not so characteristic, being thin and 
lighter in consistency. 

Actinomycosis involving the tongue 
usually does not produce noticeable 
symptoms until it is quite extensive. 
When the condition does attract atten- 
tion it is usually seen that the cow has 
difficulty in masticating her food. The 
mouth is constantly held partly open 
and saliva is continually dripping from 
the opening. The tongue seems too 
large for the mouth and when the veter- 
inarian examines it he finds that it feels 
more or less solid or “woody.” When 
the disease has progressed to this stage 
it is only a matter of a short time until 
the cow finds eating an impossibility 
and if the condition is not properly 
treated the animal dies of inanition. 

The treatment of actinomycosis is 
very satisfactory when the disease has 
confined itself to soft tissue. When 
it has invaded the dense tissues, bone or 
cartilage, the treatment is not so satis- 
factory. 


In that form which asserts itself in 
the form of a tumor or bunch at or near 
the angle of the jaw the treatment be- 
gins with incision of the tumor. That 
this may be safely and thoroughly done 
it is necessary to cast the patient. It is 
almost impossible to so confine a cow 
in the standing position that the neces- 
sary steps in the treatment can be satis- 
factorily and safely performed. Having 
cast the patient, the veterinarian incises 
the tumor near the most dependent part, 
using an abscess knife and making the 
incision not more than one inch in 
length. The incision is carried well into 
the center of the tumor and the interior 
is then thoroughly curetted. This is a 
painful.operation and is best performed 
under anesthetics. When this has been 
done a gauze or cotton wad, which has 
been saturated in a ten per cent solution 
of chromium trioxid, is packed firmly 
into the cavity and the animal is allowed 
to get up. 

In most cases this completes the local 
treatment in this form of the disease. 
After a week or ten days the entire 
mass of diseased tissue drops out and 
leaves but little scar. 


The internal treatment in this, as in 
all other forms of actinomycosis, con- 
sists of the administration of potassium 
iodid. The result obtained from the 
use of potassium iodid in this disease is 
frequently nothing short of marvelous. 
The dose is from one to two drams three 
times daily for matured cows, and it is 
to be persisted in until all symptoms of 
the disease have disappeared. If iodism 
supervenes the drug can be discontinued 
for a few days and then be given again. 
Unless the disease has already involved 
the inferior maxilla a complete recovery 
may be expected in from two to three 
weeks. 

The treatment of that form which at- 
tacks the tissue lying between the rami 
of the inferior maxilla varies from the 
foregoing only in the local treatment. 
The openings which are present, if any, 
are merely enlarged slightly with a 
sharp curette. If there are no open- 























ings present no attempt is made to pro- 
duce any by surgical means. The swell- 
ing is subjected to no further local han- 
dling than a daily painting with pure 
tincture of iodin. 

In actinomycosis of the tongue the 
treatment is confined to the internal ad- 
ministration of the potassium iodid. 
The results in this form are most prompt 
and highly pleasing to both the client 
and the veterinarian. However, unless 
the treatment is persisted in for a suffi- 
cient length of time relapses of this form 
frequently occur. The treatment should 
be kept up until iodism has been pro- 
duced at least three or four times; only 
then can a cure be assured. Half dram 
doses of fluid extract of phytolacca im- 
prove: the action of potassium iodid 
when given with it in these cases. 


In summing up the treatment of acti- 
nomycosis it can be said that even very 
extensive lesions can be controlled and 
ultimately entirely cured with judicious 
use of potassium iodid. In our own 
practice we do not pay very much at- 
tention to the local handling even when 
the actinomycotic growth has assumed 
great proportions. The following case 
report is an example of the effect of 
potassium iodid in this disease. 

A Jersey cow had an actinomycotic 
tumor at the angle of the jaw extending 
to and involving the parotid region. It 
was of long standing when it came into 
our hands, having gone through various 
courses of treatment with home reme- 
dies. At the time we were called in the 
cow was barely able to breathe, the 
tumor having involved the trachea and 
larynx, probably producing the dyspnea 
by pressure. The dyspnea was so dis- 
tressing that a tracheotomy had to be 
performed. Under treatment improve- 
ment progressed so rapidly that the tube 
was taken out at the end of a week, all 
signs of dyspnea having disappeared. 
The tumor itself had been reduced to the 
size of a lemon. 

Another case, illustrating the effect of 
potassium iodid in actinomycosis involv- 
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ing the tissues in the space between the 
rami of the lower jaw may be cited. 
This case occurred in a Holstein calf, 


six or eight months old. The entire 
space was filled up with the growth and 
a number of openings were discharging 
typical pus. Examination of the inte- 
rior of the mouth showed the lingual 
canal pushed up and nearly filled in, 
making the tongue appear as though it 
were crowded against the roof of the 
mouth. The calf was emaciated and 
stunted in growth. 

The openings were curetted slightly 
and the calf allowed to get up. He was 
put on a dram of potassium iodid 
morning and evening, and the enlarge- 
ment painted once or twice daily with 
tincture iodin. In two weeks there was 
no sign of swelling and the calf had im- 
proved ‘remarkably in condition. 

To assure a permanent result the po- 
tassium iodid was continued a week 
longer and paintings were made occa- 
sionally with iodin. The calf has devel- 
oped into a fine bull, is now eighteen 
months old and is entirely free from any 
sign of the trouble. The entire treat- 
ment covered about three or four 
weeks’ time. 

It should be mentioned that actinomy- 
cosis involving the parotid gland is for 
some reason more difficult to cure than 
when it involves other soft structures, 
even more stubborn to treat than some 
of the cases where osseous tissue is ex- 
tensively involved. The treatment is the 
same as that involvement of other or- 
gans and tissues. 

M. R. STEFFEN. 

Brillion, Wis. 





RABIES 
(Continued from page 836) 

amination reached the hospital January 
26th, at which time the boy had already 
received sixteen treatments of the inten- 
sive method. I believe the early diagno- 
sis by the blood examination saved this 
boy’s life. Several other cases were 
treated early because of the findings in 
the blood examination. 
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Another interesting case is that of a 
deaf and dumb child who came to the 
hospital with a note stating that he had 
been bitten six days previously by an un- 
known dog. The blood was tested im- 
mediately, and a negative reaction ob- 
tained. No treatment was given, but a 
search was made for the dog. Several 
days later the dog was found and put in 
the dogpound, where he remained four 
weeks without developing the disease 
and is now, after six months, still alive. 
Had it not been for the blood test, we 
should have deemed it advisable to give 
the child treatments, thus subjecting it 
to much unnecessary inconvenience and 
pain. 

Several cases, in which I was able to 
follow the effect of the Pasteur treat- 
ment, seemed to show that demonstrable 
antibodies do not appear until some 
time after treatment is completed. Im- 
munity, in some cases at least, persists 
for fourteen months. 

Realizing that these few cases do not 
establish this method, I believe, how- 
ever, that we are justified in concluding: 

1. That it is impossible to make a di- 
agnosis of rabies in the early stage by 
means of the complement-fixation test, 
using an antigen prepared from the 
submaxillary glands of a rabid animal; 
also of making a diagnosis in cases bit- 
ten by unknown dogs and cases exposed, 
but not bitten. 

2. That this test will enable us to de- 
termine the efficiency of the Pasteur 
treatment in each case, thereby giving 
the patient greater assurance; and 

3. That it will probably enable us to 
control and improve this method of 
treatment. 

Treatment 

It would take too much of your time 
to go into details as to the different 
methods and modifications used in the 
Pasteur treatment, besides this informa- 
tion is available in the special textbooks 
on this subject, but I wish to emphasize 
the fact that in some cases, especially 
in bites on the head and face, immunity 
cannot be produced quickly enough by. 
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the Pastuer treatment to save the pa- 


tient’s life. This is proven not only by 
occasional deaths which occur under 
these circumstances, but by the further 
fact that in no case is it possible to dem- 
onstrate any immune bodies in the pa- 
tient either with the blood test or by 
animal experiments earlier than three 
weeks after the completion of the Pas- 
teur treatment. 

On the other hand by using immun> 
serum, which I have produced by the 
hyperimmunization of animals against 
street virus, we get, within a few days 
after the injection, a marked immune 
reaction with the complement-fixation 
as well as with the animal experiments. 

Experiments on Guinea Pigs 

Experiments were made in two ways 
to ascertain the prophylactic and the 
curative effect of the serum. A number 
of guineapigs were first treated with 
immune serum, prepared through hy- 
perimmunization of a goat against street 
virus. I used three injections of one 
to two Cc. of serum at three-day inter- 
vals. These animals were then infected, 
one week after the last serum injection 
in different ways. One group subdural- 
ly; another intramuscularly, and an- 
other group by injecting into the ante- 
rior chamber of the eye. A number of 
animals inoculated by each of the dif- 
ferent methods received no treatment 
and were used for controls. The re- 
sults of these experiments were as fol- 
lows: 

The subdurally inoculated animals 
nearly all died of rabies; the animals in- 
jected into the eyes and intramuscular- 
ly, with the exception of a few probably 
a little slow in building up their immune 
bodies, lived; the control animals all 
died of rabies after the usual period of 
incubation. 

In another experiment twenty guinea- 
pigs were inoculated as above, and aft- 
erwards treated with the immune serum 
in the following manner: Two pigs 
were given the goat immune serum 
on the following day, two others re- 
ceived the serum on the second day, and 


























two more on the third, and so on, two 
each day for ten days, and in the mean- 
time the whole number were reinocu- 
lated twice, at intervals of three days. 
Suitable controls were used. Following 
this all the treated pigs died save those 
that received the serum the first and the 
second day after inoculation, and of 
these only those that were inoculated 
intramuscularly or into the eyes, re- 
mained alive and healthy. In this con- 
nection, we must consider that guinea- 
pigs are very susceptible to rabies. They 
die very quickly; usually in about one 
week after inoculation. 
Neutralization Experiment 

Virus plus serum inoculation, that is, 
virus and serum first mixed, and then 
injected into guineapigs showed the 
-same results, depending upon the dif- 
ferent ways of inoculation. Some of 
those injected subdurally died, some 
lived; the others, those inoculated in- 
tramuscularly and those inoculated in- 
tra-ocularly, did not develop the dis- 
ease. 

Experiments on Dogs 

Among the dogs treated, there was 
one case of more than usual interest. I 
immunized this dog (a fox terrier) 
about two years ago with goat antirabic 
serum. The blood of this dog was test- 
ed by the complement-fixation method 
and showed a marked positive reaction. 
The dog was then infected by. rubbing 
in some brain emulsion of a proven 
positive case, in an abraded surface on 
the head; no symptoms whatever an 
peared. At the same time, I inoculated 
another dog in the same way with a 
portion of the same brain emulsion; 
this dog developed the disease after 
about four weeks. This dog was kept 
in the same cage with the serum dog. 
The control dog died of typical rabies. 
Many Negri bodies were found in the 
brain, an emulsion of which killed every 
inoculated control animal, all dying of 
typical rabies. The serum dog remained 
healthy and what was more interesting, 
. became pregnant from the control dog. 
The puppies lived only a few days; 
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their brains were examined and no 
Negri bodies found, but a very exten- 
sive softening of the brain was noted in 
all of them. Animal inoculation with 
this brain material proved negative. I 
tried several times to infect this serum 


dog but without success. She is still 
alive and in my possession today. 

Another case was sent to me by Dr. 
D. M. Campbell. This was an English 
setter bitten in the face several days be- 
fore starting the treatment. This dog 
received five treatments of the antirabic 
serum at intervals of three days. The 
dog never developed any symptoms and 
is well at this date, now more than 
eighteen months since it was bitten by a 
dog exhibiting typical symptoms of 
rabies and showing many Negri bodies 
in the brain. 

Dr. George P. Frost of Chicago 
killed a dog, proven rabid, confined in 
a kennel with two more dogs, a setter 
and a collie. I treated the two dogs 
with my antirabic serum and both dogs 
remained healthy and are alive after a 
lapse of eight months. 

Experiments on Horses 

Referring again to the case of Dr. 
Frost’s, where ‘fifty horses were exposed 
and five horses were infected, I treated 
the five horses, reacting positively, with 
the antirabic serum and all have re- 
mained healthy during a lapse of four 
months. The other forty-five horses 
which gave a negative reaction, received 
no treatment and remained healthy also. 

Experiments on Man 

Through the kindness of Dr. F. P. 


- Machler, I had the opportunity to try 


my serum on man in a few cases: 

The first case was a little boy bitten 
in the face by a rabid dog; the treatment 
was a little delayed and the child de- 
veloped symptoms of rabies on the sixth 
day after finishing the treatment. I 
gave the boy 10 Cc. of the antirabic 
serum, subcutaneously; soon the tem- 
perature which was 104 degrees F. 
dropped to 102 degrees and later to 101 
degrees, then 100. The boy became 
more quiet and we expected to see fur- 
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ther improvement, but he died the nex’ 
morning, just before the second injec- 
tion was to have been given. 

In spite of the bad outcome of the ex- 
periment, some encouraging results 
were to be noted—the fall of the tem- 
perature and the quieting of the excited 
child. 

The second time the serum was tried 
on a colored man, who developed the 
disease after being bitten by a rabid 
dog; he commenced treatment two 
weeks after exposure and developed 
symptoms about a week after finishing 
the treatment. This man was suffering 
from the violent, or furious, form. He 
was terribly restless and excited; had 
choking spells, and was unable to swal- 
low anything. I injected him with 20 
Cc. of the serum intravenously; he 
quieted down right away and asked a 
few hours later for some food. He ate 
dinner and had a quiet and restful 
sleep. The next morning I gave him 
another injection. This time 10 Cc. of 
serum. He was doing so nicely that we 
confidently looked for a recovery. He 
died suddenly the following night. 
Post-mortem examination showed many 
Negri bodies in the brain; some of the 
brain was inoculated into guineapigs, 
which, however, did not develop the dis- 
ease, indicating, I believe, that we neu- 


. tralized the toxin, but the destruction of 


the nerve cells had progressed too far to 
save the man’s life. 

-In both of these cases marked symp- 
toms had appeared before the serum 
treatment. 

A third case was that of a child, about 
five years old, which was infected in a 
very peculiar way. The child ate a 
cracker which it took out of a dog’s 
mouth (the dog three days later while 
in Dr. D. M. Campbell’s hospital for an- 
other matter, exhibited the first symp- 
toms of rabies). The child was given 
the Pasteur treatment without delay. 
After the sixteenth treatment the child 
became restless, developed convulsions, 
refused food and was unable to sleep— 
all symptoms that would lead one to sus- 





pect rabies in a case of this kind. The 
child was given 20 Cc. of the serum and 
after a few hours the symptoms less- 
ened and the next morning the child 
was all right again and has completely 
recovered. 
Conclusions 

From the foregoing experiments the 
results of the blood test and also of the 
serum treatment seem to me very en- 
couraging, since with the blood test we 


’ are able to find out whether a person or 


an animal is infected or not. In posi- 
tive cases, I would recommend always a 
serum treatment as quickly as possible 
followed by the Pasteur treatment. In 
negatively reacting persons, I believe 
that the administration of the serum or 
Pasteur treatment may be advised. 

Furthermore, I want to recommend 
the immunization of dogs for prophy- 
lactic purposes. The serum is as ef- 
ficient a prophylactic as tetanus anti- 
toxin. It is well recognized that a less- 
ening of the disease in this animal would 
reduce its prevalence in man also, a 
matter of great importance to. the com- 
munity. I do not hesitate to state that 
every dog ought to be immunized _ be- 
fore his owner is given a license to keep 
him in the community. 

It would be a wonderful work for the 
veterinarian to help to stamp out this 
dreadful disease of man and animals. 





CARDIAC INSUFFICIENCY AT 
HIGH ALTITUDE 
(Continued from page 838) 

out disease, is shown by many, who 
after living comfortably for several 
years at Colorado Springs (6,000 feet) 
ascend to the summit of Pike’s Peak, 
8,000 feet higher. These persons, while 
there, except for a feeling of light head- 
edness, are all right, so long as they 
do not attempt to walk, but even a 
few. steps will sometimes bring on 
rapid and often irregular beating of the 
heart, generally slight headache, often 
nausea and diarrhoea, and in some, 
slight precordial pain; the headache 
and pain over the heart persist more or 

















less for twenty-four hours after descent 


to lower ground.” Knight quoted 
by Solly in speaking of the conditions 
under which tuberculous persons 
should not go to the higher levels, 
says: “Cardiac dilatation precludes 
high altitudes,” also “hypertrophy for 
the most part.” Conway, who with 
Whymper, is famous for observations 
made at high altitudes, says that at 
22,600 feet he had to walk very slowly, 
and found any exertion difficult. His 
breathing, however, was very little af- 
fected at that time, especially when he 
was in repose. He had then been in 
the country three months. “But the 
sphymograph showed their hearts were 
sorely tried, and that they had reached 
the limit of their powers.” He could 
not sleep that night, and “felt his heart 
racing like a screw out of water.” 
These feelings lasted till they reached 
20,000 feet, and on reaching 8,640 feet 
they returned to normal. 

Schneider and Sisco noted that the 
rate of blood flow through the hands of 
six men was increased by residence on 
Pike’s Peak from 30 per cent to 76 per 
cent. They found the increase due to 
three causes, increased heart beat, fall 
in Venous pressure and dilatation of 
the arterioles. In the same series it 
was noted that breathing an oxygen 
rich mixture slowed the heart more on 
Pike’s Peak than at Colorado Springs. 
The average retardation, due to this 
cause, was 14 per cent on the peak and 
5.4 per cent at the Springs. The oxy- 
gen rich mixture showed the blood 
flow through the hands from 4 per cent 
to 20 per cent on the Peak and not at 
all at the Springs. 

The Anglo-American expedition to 
the top of Pike’s Peak in 1911 reported 
as follows: “The more immediate ef- 
fects after arrival were blueness of the 
face and lips, nausea, intestinal dis- 
turbance, headache, fainting in some 
persons, and periodic breathings, be- 
sides great hyperpnea on exertion or 
holding the breath a few seconds.” 
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Yangger, a Swiss physician, writing 
in the Lancet, “On the Danger of Rail- 
way Trips to High Altitudes, Especial- 
ly for Elderly People,” has much to say 
on this problem which is worth quot- 
ing. “Our Alps claim their annual vic- 
tims. * * * Deaths from _ such 
causes (due to altitude) amount 
to sixty per annum. These dangers 
may be summed up in two words, apo- 
plexy and heart failure. I wish to call 
particular attention to the circum- 
stance that such seizures do not occur 
exclusively during the stay of the pa- 
tients at the high altitude, but may 
come on either slowly or abruptly,- one, 
two and even three days after they 
have returned to lower ground. Pa- 
tients suffering from disease of the 
valves or muscle of the heart or from 
arterio-sclerosis, with whom a resi- 
dence at that elevation (Adelboden 
4,400 feet) did not agree, improved im- 
mediately if I sent them down only 
1,000 feet lower.” A physiologist of 
note, Professor Kronecker of Berne, 
has summarized his opinions on the 
subject of mountain illness, as follows: 
“Reduction of barometric pressure 
leads to congestion of the blood ves- 
sels in the lungs. This impedes the 
flow of blood to the lungs, aid causes 
dilatation of the right ventricle of the 
heart.” 

In 1890 the Swiss government was 
asked to sanction the building of a rail- 
road up the Jungfrau. This led to 
some careful investigation by Kro- 
necker and Sahli. They took seven 
people, some from Zermatt (5,314 feet) 
and some from Berne (1,765) in chairs 
to the summit of Briethorn (13,685 
feet). Careful examinations were 
made before and after the journey. 
They reported as follows: “Healthy 


persons do not suffer from being con- 
veyed without exertion on their part 
to an altitude of some 12,000 feet, but 
as soon as any, even the slightest mus- 
cular action is required of them dis- 
tressing or even dangerous symptoms 


892 
of circulatory trouble - supervene.” 
“Slight exertion, such as walking 20 
paces on level ground, caused the pulse 
rate of the most robust guides to rise 
from 100 to 108 to 120 to 140, and 
caused that of persons who had made 
the ascent in chairs to jump up to 160 
per minute.” 

Albutt in his “System of Medicine,” 
after a very full discussion .of moun- 
tain sickness in man, says: “Warm 
blooded animals from low levels seem 
to be affected in the same way.” 

Sewall, writing in “Practical Treat- 
ment,” by Musser and Kelly, says: “It 
was demonstrated that a striking physi- 
ologic peculiarity of life at high alti- 
tudes is relative excess of energy re- 
quired, especially in the unacclimat- 
ized, to accomplish a certain amount 
of mechanical work.” The same au- 
thor quotes Dr. Babcock as noting 
that paticnts with neutral stenosis do 
badly at elevations of 5,000 feet. He 
says he doubted this at first, but now 
he believes it. 

Quoting again: “Instances frequent- 
ly occur in which the compensation 
becomes broken. Such patients when 
sent to sea level make a quick and ex- 
traordinary recovery, and after a brief 
sojourn may return to high altitudes 
and continue for some time in com- 
fort.” 

He tells of a lady aged 64 whose 
heart is dilated but without valvular 
lesion. “Removal from Denver,” he 
says, “to sea level works an extraor- 
dinary amelioration of symptoms, and 
the patient returns after a month or 
two, to fall very gradually into the 
same train of troubles.” - He thinks in 
this case the left -ventricle is weak. 
Further he states: “The greater the 
elevation above the sea the more 
marked is the difference between 
cardiac action in a state of exercise, as 
compared with rest. It would not be 
prudent to send to a high altitude a 
person with an organically weak heart, 
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at least without warning as to the dan- 
gers of over exercise.” 

In an editorial in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association for 
1913, page 942, appears this statement : 
“Unquestionably very high altitudes— 
and perhaps those moderately high— 
are detrimental to human health.” 

According to the generally accepted 
view mountain sickness is due to oxy- 
gen starvation. All efforts are made 
to get out of the rarefied atmosphere 
enough oxygen to supply the needful 
amount. Much of this extra work falls 
on the heart, as the blood must pass 
through the lungs oftener in order to 
keep the body cells supplied. The in- 
crease in red corpuscles seems to be 
one of the ways nature has of supply- 
ing the deficiency in oxygen. Since 
the weight of a liter of air at an eleva- 
tion of 16,500 feet is only half that at 
sea level, then if pressure is the essen- 
tial factor in interchange between air 
and blood it is easily seen that there 
must be more hemoglobin and the 
heart must beat faster. We pause here 
sufficiently long, however, to state 
that the report of the Anglo-American 
expedition quoted above does not con- 
sider pressure to be the essential factor, 
but instead the secretary ability of the 
pulmonary epithelium. They then ex- 
plain acclimatization as being an in- 
creased secretary activity on the part 
of the pulmonary epithelium. 

We believe, however, that actual in- 
crease in the force and size of the heart 
is a part of the explanation. It is well 
known that athletes, mountain climb- 
ers and others engaged in exhausting 
labor are able to do so, because their 
hearts actually undergo compensatory 
hypertrophy and any one having a 
heart failing to make this necessary 
change is thereby excluded from such 
activities. We know that out of the 
large number of people who move from 
a low to a high altitude there is a 
small percentage who never become 
acclimated, and who either die of heart 
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failure or move to a lower altitude. Is 
there any reason why cattle should not 
be subject to the same rules? Physi- 
cians generally are aware of the ef- 
fect of the high altitude on cases of 
pneumonia, and it is now a matter of 
routine to send these patients to a low- 
er level if possible. Veterinarians re- 
siding in the moderate altitudes of five 
and six thousand feet find that their 
mortality in pneumonia cases is far in 
excess of that at sea level. Even those 
horses that do recover are often worth- 
less, because of a dilated heart, which 
keeps the animal.in fair condition at 
rest, but is insufficient to allow him to 
undergo any extra exertion. Several 
of these cases have come under our 
personal observation. These animals 
are in the same condition apparently 
as an unacclimated animal at a higher 
level. At repose they are apparently 
normal, but on slight exertion nasal 
hemorrhage supervenes, and if urged 
they fall, sometimes with a ruptured 
heart. Horses shipped to a high alti- 
tude are practically useless until they 
become acclimated, and many cases 
have been brought to our attention 
when severe exertion brought these 
animals into a state of collapse. If 
persisted in they either die or become 
useless because “wind broken.” In this 
case “wind broken” means cardiac di- 
latation. 

Finally, then, if we look upon the 
problem correctly, “brisket disease” is 
merely “cardiac insufficiency,” or fail- 


ure of acclimatization. 

American Medicine, 1903, Vol. 5, 261; Lancet, 1903, 
Vol. 164, 1730; Med. News, 1886, Vol. 12, 318; Cen- 
tralblat fiir Physiologie, 1910, 24-98; Zeitschrift 
fiir is ae nanan Pathologic and Therapie, 1913, 
14-39. 

*Read at the fifty-first annual meeting of the 
A. V. M. A., Oakland, Cal., September, 1915. 





Remedies Recommended Are Satisfactory. 

I have read the little book on “Poultry 
Diseases” and find it very interesting. I 
can recommend it very highly. I have also 
tried some of its remedies and find them 


It is a profitable book for the 


all right. 
V. O. Redick. 


veterinarian. 
Peru, Ind. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 848) 

Illustrations of the various steps in 
the operation and of the means of re- 
straint necessary for the various opera- 
tions, constitute a very valuable part of 
the work. 

In addition to the subject of castra- 
tion, two other very valuable discus- 
sions are included in an appendix—one 
an operation for umbilical hernia in foals 
that is simple, safe and effective, and 
the other a minute description of cesa- 
rean section in sows. This is an opera- 
tion that the author believes is not per- 
formed nearly as often as it should be. 
He regards the technic described as a 
very safe procedure and the operation 
one that will result in the saving of much 
economic loss to the live stock industry. 

“Wound Treatment” carries as_ its 
leading feature the splendid series of 
articles by Dr. L. A. Merillat that have 
been published in the. JournaL during 
the past year. They are fresh in the 
minds of subscribers and need no de- 
scription or recommendation, In addi- 
tion to Merillat’s articles, the work con- 
tains a considerable number of articles 
by others who have been especially suc- 
cessful in the fields discussed. These 
subjects are enumerated in the» adver- 
tising section and need not be repeated 
here. 

Further, the work contains the most 
up-to-date and without doubt the most 
practical discussion of the use of anti- 
septics in veterinary medicine available. 
This subject is taken up systematically, 
its origin, early history and accomplish- 
ments being discussed by Mr. E. W. 
Hoare, F. R. C. V. S., the composition, 
standardization, price, action and uses of 
disinfectants being discussed by others 
experienced in these matters and com- 
petent to deal with them scientifically. 

The works are cloth bound uniformly 
with other numbers of the “Veterinary 
Medicine Series” ; the price is $1.50, each 
prepaid. Published and obtainable from 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF VETERINARY 
MEDICINE, Evanston, III. 
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The Model T Ford Car, Its Con- 
struction, Operation and Repair, by 
Victor W. Page, M. E., author of “The 
Modern Gasoline Automobile,” Auto- 
mobile Questions and Answers, etc. 

As many veterinarians own Ford 
cars, this book should be of value to 
them. It is written by an expert on the 
Ford who has driven and repaired Ford 
cars for a number of years. He writes 
in a practical way from actual knowl- 
edge. All parts of the car are described 
and all repair processes are illustrated 
and fully explained. 

The work contains special chapters 
on: 1. The Ford Car. 2. The En- 
gine and Auxiliary Groups. 3. Details 
of Chassis. 4. How to Drive, and Care 
of the Ford. 5. Overhauling and Re- 
pairing Mechanism. 

There are 100 specially made diagrams 
and half tone Illustrations which help to 
make the subject matter easy of compre- 
hension even to the student and non-me- 
chanical owner. 

Cloth bound, 300 (5x7) pages. Price, 
$1.00. Order from the AMERICAN JouR- 
NAL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE. 





SPECIAL CATTLE THERAPY 


This volume forms No. 7 of Veteri- 
nary Medicine Series, edited by D. M. 
Campbell, D.V.S. On previous occa- 
sions we have reviewed several volumes 
of this series and pointed out their value 
and utility to practitioners. The present 
work is on a most important subject, 
and being written by the author of “Spe- 
cial Veterinary Therapy,” we looked 
forward to a perusal of its pages with 
much interest. 

Obviously it would not have been pos- 
sible to deal with so extensive a subject 
as the treatment of the diseases of cat- 
tle in a small work, and the author has 
wisely confined his attention to the treat- 
ment of the commoner diseases of bo- 
vines. In many instances the therapeu- 
tic measures advised are distinctly novel, 
but this is an advantage, as in the ma- 
jority of works devoted to bovine dis- 
eases the treatment seems to be taken 


by each author from his predecessor, 
One good test of the utility of a book is 
for the reader to recapitulate what he 
has learned after a perusal of its pages. 
We have no hesitation in stating that 
any practitioner who reads this book 
will find that he has acquired much in- 
formation on matters which previously 
were doubtful and obscure, and also 
that he has received many useful hints 
on treatment, both medical and surgical. 


According to the author, “acute bul- 
bar paralysis” is of frequent occurrence 
in the United States of America, and 
he gives a good clinical description of 
the condition. There are some affec- 
tions described with which we are not 
familiar. For example, “Thurow’s dis- 
ease,” in which the subcutaneous tissues 
are distended with gas, and the entire 
body seems to be inflated. The clinical 
description reads very much like what 
is described in this country as urticaria 
in cattle, but in the latter affection there 
is no gas in the subcutaneous tissues. 
‘Under the heading of “Parturient 
Syncope” is described a condition which 
we in this country would certainly re- 
guard as a form of the so-called “post- 
parturient dyspepsia,” and which often 
yields to a few doses of formalin and 
inflation of the udder with air. 

A good section is devoted to “milk 
fever.” But there are some points on 
which we disagree with the author. 
Thus he temarks: “The cows affected 
are almost without exception in good 
condition and heavy milkers,” also, 
“While young cows are more frequently 
affected, the disease also attacks aged 
cows.” Now, in our experience, milk 
fever attacks cows in poor condition, 
more especially during the winter 
months, and we have frequently attended 
cases under these circumstances. Again, 
we have seen quite as many cases in 
aged as in young cows. Probably this 
can be explained by the fact, that owing 
to the large percentage of recoveries 


from the disease; there are more old: 
cows subject to the affection in dairies” 


than in former days, when almost every 











aged cow that was attacked succumbed. 
We admit that views on milk fever 
are largely modified by environment, as 
the disease varies in different districts. 
We have much pleasure in recommend- 
ing Dr. Steffen’s book to the notice of 
practitioners and in stating that it forms 
a very welcome and useful addition to 
the well-known “Veterinary Medicine 
Series.”——From The Veterinary News. 





HOG CHOLERA SERUM 
(Continued from page 840) 
Those who wish to suceed by keeping the 
public in ignorance must be doomed to 
disappointment in this country because 
the principle of our government is “of 
the people, for the peo- 
ple and by the people.” 
Certainly the loss of twen- 
ty-seven million dollars’ 
worth of live stock in Iowa 
during a single year must 
be a public economic ques- 
tion. Veterinarians must 
expect great interest and 
activity on the part of all 
concerned, especially stock 
men and bankers. Natu- 
rally the public insists on 
knowing what is to be 
known concerning matters 
of such vital significance. 
This being the case it is 
very important that the 
methods recommended be 


HOG CHOLERA SERUM 
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the serum alone treatment can never be 


successful. I shall not attempt to con- 
vince any of you of the merits of either 
as both have advantages and disadvan- 
tages. That is not so material as that one 
plan be adopted and recommended. to.. 
the people of the state so that there may 
be a more or less harmonious action 
which at the same time should be prompt. 
Lengthy arguments and discussions had 
best be deferred until a later date. 

A comparatively few stock men in the 
state of Iowa have failed to adopt the 
plans suggested after we had made a 
careful study of the conditions and re- 
quirements of our state. The results 


are not ‘unsatisfactory and we hope that 





Hybrids are Sometimes Fertile. 


The above half-tone shows a hinny and her twin colts, bred and 


as uniform as possible, but 
most important of all is 
that a state should have 
but one policy to recom- 
mend to its people. With- 
out this there will be doubt 
and confusion resulting in 
loss to the industries of 


owned by J. M. Bryant, Quincy, Indiana. The sire of the hinny was 
a grade Percheron horse, chestnut sorrel in color; the dam a black 
Spanish jennet. The hinny is eight years old, 14% hands high and 
weighs 900 pounds. She has black with white points, is good and true 
to type in all points, works in team and has plenty of ambition. She 
was bred to a mammoth jack, gray in color, July 7, 1914; foaled July 
11, 1915. The twins were both females—one is still living and one 
lived seven days. One, 25 inches high, the other, 30 inches; one gray 
and the other black with white points. : 

Quincy, Indiana. L. A. Ray, D. V. M. 

San Francisco papers recently contained an account of a mule belong- 
ing to Dan Sullivan of Weed, California, that gave birth to a normally 








the state. An example 

of what I have in mind may be seen 
in some states where one or more rep- 
resentatives of the state are certain 
that unless the simultaneous treatment is 
eliminated the hog industry will be 
ruined, while at the same time others 
representing the same state suggest that 


formed healthy foal sired by a stallion. 


before our friends and neighbors sug- 
gest other plans to our stock men that 
they have convincing evidence that their 
method has been more successful as in- 
dicated by a greater reduction in losses. 
Also let us understand whether we are 
to attempt eradication or prevention. 
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ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


The a engang given below is up-to-date and has been furnished by the secretaries of the various associati 


8 listed. 
the association will neessarily 



















requested to supply us data regarding their associations after ng; 

be dropped from the list. We ask secretaries to kindly co-operate with us in keeping before the members of their associations the date and 
place of the next meeting. 

Name of Association Date of Meeting Secretary 
Alabama Vet. Med. Assn................05 U: ‘ic. A. C Auburn, Ala. 
Altimit ‘ase. Gol of Vet ‘ied. 0. S. U.. |W. 4a. Hobbs. 0. SU. Columbus, 0. 
Alumni Assn. Y. State Vet. College... . ‘|P. K. Nichols, Port Richmond, N. Y. 
Alumni ‘Assn., ¥. 8S. Col. Vet. Surg...... +] Chas. M. Mansfeld, 1344 Newton St., 

ay 
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CONFERENCE ON FOOT AND 
MOUTH DISEASE 

The Acting Secretary of Agriculture, 
Carl Vrooman, has issued a call for a 
conference to discuss ways and means 
of preparing in advance for the combat 
of any future outbreaks of foot-and- 
mouth disease that may occur in this 
country. In the call it is stated that dur- 
ing the recent outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease the Government has had 
to contend with four extremely serious 
avoidable difficulties. They are listed as 
follows : 

1. Lack of “preparedness” on the 
part of Federal, State and local authori- 
ties. 


2. 





Lack of money on the part of the 


State and Federal Governments. 

38. Lack of co-ordination between 
Federal, State and local authorities. 

4, Lack of knowledge on the part of 
the public as to the extraordinary in- 
fectiousness of foot-and-mouth disease. 

After detailing what has already been 
accomplished by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the way of preparation, the 
Acting Secretary says: 

“Two other difficulties, however, still 
confront us: That of properly financing 
the next campaign against the foot-and- 
mouth disease, and that of properly co- 
ordinating the work of Federal and 
State authorities. These difficulties the 
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Adding the K. O. Punch 


innoculating your clients’ hogs with NELSON SERUM puts in 
_ the punch that brings home the bacon, whether your client be of 
the six cylinder species or the buck board, twine, mended har- 
ness or lame horse kind. : 
That is one of the many reasons you should buy our serum. 
Located in the heart of the Corn Belt with access to 38 rail- 
roads, a wire or phone from you in the evening will bring our 
serum to your door next morning. 


Eventually, why not now, 


NELSON SERUM COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 


Low One Price, Success Proof, Serum 


East St. Louis, Illinois, U. S. A. 

















Wimsett’s Specialties 





Wimsett’s Anti-Fis-Tract Tablets are a scientific, simple and inexpensive treatment 
for Fistula of the Withers, Poll-Evil, Shoe Boil, Quittor, Deep Humeral Abscess, Ac- 
tinomycosis of the lower jaw and parotid region and all such tracts or abscesses con- 
taining a thickened wall or Pyogenic Membrane. 


Hundreds of Veterinarians in all parts of the United States and Canada are using 
them with great satisfaction to themselves. Why continue in the old-fashioned way 
of irrigating with antiseptics as that will not destroy the Pyogenic Membrane which 
must be removed before a. cure can be effected. If you are a doubting Thomas, try it 
out, and if you are not satisfied I am the loser, as your money will be refunded. 


Price, $1.00 per Dozen. 


Wimsett’s Anti-Excessive Granulation Paste (put up in collapsible tubes) is a very 
effective as well as a convenient treatment for the removal of Cancerous Warts, Summer 
Sores, (Jack Sores) Excessive granulations following wire cuts (commonly called 
Proud Flesh) and all such conditions you may meet in everyday practice. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or your money refunded. One tube contains sufficient amount for the 
cure of several cases. 


These Specialties are sold to Veterinarians exclusively. Price, $1.00 per tube. 
I. G. Wimsett, D. V. M. 
1108 S. Main St. Winfield, Kansas 
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Federal Department has no power to 
overcome without the aid of Congress, 
of State Legislatures, and of State Live- 
stock Sanitary officials. : ; 

“The Federal Department of ‘Adrical- 
ture has decided, therefore, to call a con- 
ference of State Livestock Sanitary offi- 


cials, agricultural college experts, prac- 
Dont Th row Away tical stock men, and representatives of 
/ W Th livestock papers, transportation compa- 
our orn ires| nies, stock yards, county banks, and of 

You cam get 5,000 miles MORE service out of them 





the Federal Department. of Agriculture 


Sonic ‘tree bike " £015,000 mallee il it of helt tires by ° ® 
*half-soling” ‘them with ‘Steet studded Treads, os for the purpose of discussing ways and 
d A mi an motoris' - . . 
towed ‘thet ‘example and are saving $50 to $200 a means of solving these and other im- 
n r expense. , ‘ , ° . 
We Deliver Free V2, cent de deat, portant problems. This conference will 
allow you to be the judge. Durable Treads double the be held at Chicago, November 29 and 
life of your tires and are sold under a ~ guarantee : z 
for 5.000 miles without puncture. Applied in your own 30, and will be purely advisory. The 


g°rage in thirty minutes. > 
Special Discount %°4,,¢, mess, 2 Federal Department hopes at this con: _ 
eae toe ta ts ee ee Wee tak ference to secure all possible light on the 


Mircor ow ine 6.060 more mee gut of them “problem under discussion, but with re- 
; seat RAD Tem io Lene ro ra gard to Federal administrative problems 
it of necessity must be the final judge as 
to what suggéstions are helpful and 
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‘ Gentlemen:—Please ‘send me~ without obligation, ful infor- # 
mation. sample and guarantee. 4 
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DR. C. J. SIHLER, Pres. ‘ F..G. MACDONALD, Treas. 
Night Phone: Res. Home, West 143 ; Night Phone: Res. Bell, South 2464-M 
DAY PHONES, Bell, Main 3422 Home, Main 9524 


The Sihler Hog Cholera Serum Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH-POTENT, THOROUGHLY RELIABLE 
HOG-CHOLERA SERUM 


Our plant is conveniently located to the second largest stockyards in the 
world, where opportunity for securing material is unequaled. Our facilities 
for producing a serum of the highest quality is unequaled. 




















Our product is scientific and up to date. This serum is of known high 
potency and is thoroughly tested on our own herds before being shipped. 







Information upon request. 





Full directions for use with all shipments. 





NOTE: We supply pure-bred immune boars and brood sows. 


THE SIHLER HOG CHOLERA: SERUM CO. 


1602 West 16th Street '  $eKANSAS CITY, MO. 
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AZOTURIA 
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® mo 
“T have never seen any cases lost under the Azolysin, treatment except those that 
had been sick two or three days.” DR. iH. T. LUDWIG, 
(Excerpt October issue, A. J: V. M.) Marietta, Ohio. 
“For three seasons I used Azolysin entirely for Azoturia in my practice and had 
only two deaths. Both of these could have been saved by earlier intervention.” 
DR. MART R. STEFFEN, 
Brillion, Wis. 





' 
Beginning with this issue of the Journal, we are the sole agents for 
Azolysin for Azoturia, the most successful treatment known for this disease. 
Order now Doctor, so as to have it ready. It must be used during the first 


twelve hours of attack. 
Price $2.50, cash: with order. 


CHEMIC-SPECIALTY CO. 


1122 Walnut Street Milwaukee, Wis. 























GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION 

















Mistura Argenti Composita 


— Accepted and used by the Veterinary Profession since 1900 


For Splints, Spavins, Curbs, Side Bones, Shoe Boils, Ossifications, inflamed 
Tendons, Bursal, Lameness, Etc. 





Compound Silver Mixture EM 
















































Can be spotied in a few seconds. It NAc” Fail ap digeenctetioan Voce ‘ao 
a ‘ : ‘ov ” Fails | % one free ..... \ 

peeeececes | om Pair Soecied. | 6 2S fee Se 2m 

| Guarantee label may be detached leaving Cases We Will Re- : a four as aS bess 
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waracrony a CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL Co., NY 


“ VETERINARY PHARMACEUTICALS” 
WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
The first book on the sub- 
ject in the English Language 


Lymphatic 
Glands 


In Meat-Producing 
Animals 


Their Methodical Examination with Sanitary In- 
spection as the Viewpoint, Topographical Data and 
Pathological Alterations Occurring in these Organs. 


BY 


P. GODBILLE 


Section Chief of the Sanitary Veterinary Inspec- 
tion of Paris and the Department of the Seine. 


TRANSLATED BY 


ALEXANDRE F. LIAUTARD 
M.D., V.M., F.R.C.V.S. (Hon.) 
Editor of the American Veterinary Review, Author 
of Manual of Operative Veterinary Surgery, Ani- 
mal Castration, etc., inne 


D. ARTHUR HUGHES 
Litt.M., Ph.D., D.V.M. 

Veterinary ‘Inspector of Meat Producing Animals, 
Meats and Meat-Food Products; Quartermaster 
Corps U. S. Army,. Chicago; Professor of Meat 
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The three diseases for which most condemnations 
of carcasses and parts of carcasses are made are: 
in cattle, tuberculosis; in» hogs,-hog cholera and 
tuberculosis; in sheep, caseous lymphadenitis. And 
in the examination for all these diseases the most 
of the work consists in the inspection of the lymph 
glands. Hence in meat inspection work the great- 
est possible familiarity with the location of .the 
lymph glands and the changes that take place in 
them is necessary. 

This book tells. how to find the lymphatic glands, 
where to find them and how they look in health 
and disease, and is illustrated with original figures 
from pen sketches made right in the abattoirs from 
carcasses and parts of carcasses. It is written 
concisely and with simplicity. By its use men 
new at meat inspection work, or those who pro- 
pose to become meat inspectors, can soon become 
expert on the subject. 


Cloth, 176 Pages, Illustrated. Price, $2.00, 
Postpaid. 
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purpose of throwing what light they can 
on the various problems under discus- 
sion, and of learning all they can from 
other delegates, but they likewise must 
reserve the right to form their own judg- 
ment as to the practicability of sugges- 
tions concerning~ future administrative 
state action. 

“Moreover, it cannot be made too 
clear that the purposes of this confer- 
ence are to be constructive. The confer- 
ence is not called for the purpose of re- 
hashing ancient history, or of airing per- 
sonal grievances, real or imaginary. The 
conference is to be a forward-looking 
body, representing every legitimate in- 
terest connected with the production or 
marketing of livestock. It is to be hoped 
that as a result of this conference, infor- 
mation may be collected and co-ordinated 
that will prove useful to Federal, State, 
and local officials, as well as to Congress 
and to the various State Legislatures 
during their future consideration of the 
various problems connected with this ap- 
palling menace to the livestock interests . 
of the country. ; 

“This meeting will be held at the La 
Salle Hotel, where special hotel rates 
have been obtained for the benefit of the 
delegates.” 








NOVEMBER AND EARLY DE- 
CEMBER VETERINARY 
MEETINGS 


York County Veterinary Medical So- 
ciety, York, Pa., Nov. 2d. 

Vet. Med. Assn. of New York City, 
New York City, Nov. 3d. 

Keystone Vet. Medical Assn., Phila- 
delphia, Nov. 9th. 

Chicago Veterinary Society, Chicago, 
Nov. 9th. 

Northwestern Ohio Vet. Med. Assn., 
Bucyrus, Ohio, Nov. 17th. 

Los Angeles Vet. Med. Assn., Los 
Angeles, Nov. 17th. 

Massachusetts Veterinary Association, 
Boston, Nov. 24th. 

Central New York Veterinary Medical 
Association, Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 25th. 

Conference of Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, Carl Vrooman, with Live- 
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SWAN’S ABORTION BACTERIN No. 110 


(Bovine Contagious Abortion) 
A New and Successful Vaccine 


Purpose—To Immunize Against 
Contagious Abortion 


Modern Veterinary Science has 
found that vaccination is the most 
satisfactory treatment of this condi- 
tion. 

When the infection appears in a 
herd, each animal should receive at 
least three injections—each as early 
as possible. 

Special Note—Tear out this page 
and paste it in the back of your 
ledger or day book. Then when 
you are badly in need of this vaccine 
you will know just where to get it. 

This product is marketed in three- 
vial packages at $9.00 per dozen 
packages. 





Write for Our Bacterin Book with Clinical Suggestions — 


SWAN - MYERS COMPANY 
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Rotates Inverts 


These Appliances speak 
for themselves 
Adopted by the 


U. S. War Dept. and almost 
Every College 


FREE TRIAL 
Satisfaction or no pay 


Catalogue free 


Veterinary Specialty Co. 
HOLLAND, MICH. 
also manufacture 
Securing Harness, Slings 


Hypering and Bleeding 
Trucks 


Sectional Metal Kennels, 
Canine Table, Stecks, Etc. 























stock Sanitary officials and agricultural 
editors, Chicago, Nov. 29th, 30th. 

Vet. Med. Assn. of New York City, 
New York, Dec. Ist. 

U. S. Livestock Sanitary Association, 
Chicago, Dec. 1st, 2d. 

Illinois State Vet. Medical Assn., Chi- 
cago, Dec. 2d, 3d, 4th. 

Chicago Veterinary Society, Chicago, 
Dec. 7th. 

Nebraska Vet. Medical Assn., Lin- 
coln, Dec. 7th, 8th. 

California State Vet. Med. Assn., San 
Francisco, Dec. 8th. 

Indiana Vet. Medical Assn., Indianap- 
olis, Dec. 8th, 9th. 





STATE VETERINARY SURGEON SUC- 
CUMBS AT HOSPITAL 

Dr. James S.-Elliott, one of the best known 
veterinary surgeons in Central New York and 
for the past twenty years a prominent resident 
of Clinton, died at a Utica hospital on October 
12, after a little more than two weeks’ illness. 
Death was due to acute Bright’s disease fol- 
lowed by uraemic poisoning. 

Dr. Elliott was born in Cumberland, Eng- 
land, on June 13, 1864, and was therefore 51 
years of age. He was educated in the public 
schools of that place,-and when 16 years of 
age went onto a large stock farm with an 
uncle. He came to America in 1884 and was 
engaged in farm work in Niagara county. In 
the autumn of 1890 he took up the study of 


, medicine at the Toron:o Veterinary College 


and was graduated from that institution in 
1892. ._He was award d the gold medal for 
anatomy. He comme:.ced the practice of his 
profession at Gasport, N. Y., and in 1894 re- 
moved to this village, where he has since suc- 
cessfully practiced. He was known for his 
skill and his services were often required out- 
side of this vicinity. For the past three years 
he had been one of the State Veterinarians, 
and in this capacity has been called to many 
places about the state and had become one of. 
the best known men in his profession in this 
section. aici ahatatabeeinee 

A HORSESHOEING EDUCATION 

The New York State Veterinary Col- 
lege at Cornell University has established 
a Farriery Department. One of its pur- 
poses is to give a course of instruction to 
practical horseshoers. There has been a 
demand for instruction of this kind for 
many years. At present these courses are 


six weeks in length. The object of this 
course is to offer the horseshoers an op- 
portunity to acquire a more thorough’ 
knowledge of the principles of horseshoe-- 


ing. 


The course will consist, for the 
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greater part, in practical work in the shop. 
Instruction also will be given in the his- 
tory and principles of shoeing. The foot 
will be carefully dissected. The structure 
and function of the wall, sole, frog and 
bars will be explained. The use and abuse 
of the frog, care of the feet, toe and heel 
shoeing, hand-made and machine shoes, and 
shoeing for abnormal conditions—such as 
corns, spavin, navicular disease, weak- 
heel, quarter and toe-cracks, splint, broken- 
bars, ring-bone, interfering and forging 
laminitis, dropped ‘soles, and other defects 
of the foot—will be carefully considered 
and in most cases demonstrated. Each 
student will make a certain number of 
shoes of different types under the direct 
supervision of the instructor. 

Two hours a day will be devoted to a 
lecture or. demonstration by some mem- 
ber of the Veterinary College faculty on 
anatomy and _  physiology—positions of 
bones, joints, etc., ligaments and articula- 
tion, action of lateral cartilage, prick and 
nail bind—of foot. The tuition for resi- 
dents of New York State is free. For those 
who live outside of the State there is a 
tuition of $25. A fee of $10 to cover the 
cost of material will be charged every one 
taking the course——Blacksmith and Wheel- 
wright, New York. 








That “Better” Disinfectant 


Cooper’s Fluid is a 60 per cent Compound 
Cresol Solution of great purity and splen- 
did efficiency—excellent for all clinical 
work. 


Used by U. S. Government 


in their control and eradication work 
against Foot and Mouth Disease. 


Cheap—Reliable—Pure. 
Send for free sample and bulletin to 


Sole Manufacturers 


William Cooper & Nephews 
Chicago, Ill. 














Quality First—Service Next 





Trade Mark 
on every bottle. 


Let neither the peculiar quality of anything 
nor its value escape thee. 


—Marcus Aurelius. 





Our Laboratories are situated on a 
high hill, with perfect drainage in ev- 
ery direction. Four miles in the coun- 
try. Away from the contamination 
of the city or the stock yards. 





Under U. S. Veterinary. License 
No. 82 


_ Nebraska License No. 1 


Axtell Serum Company — 


Bell Phone, South 623 _ Gilmore Station, South Omaha, Nebr. 
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A TRANSFER ON THE FIRING LINE 


Mr. I. C.. Brenner, 
traveling representative 
for the American Jour- 
NAL of VeteRiNary Mup- 
ICENE, after 4 very Sué- 
GeSSful WeStefn drive, 
has transferred hi§ éper- 
ations to. the eastern 
front. Veterinarians in 
Le #} the West and Middle 
West may now unlock 
their safes. 

ass " 

THE PRESENT STATUS OF VACCINE 
TREATMENT IN ACUTE SUP. © 
PURATIVE INFECTIONS.* 

By Charles Morris, M.D., 

New York City. 

Vaccitie treatifieiit or Spécifie bacteriother- 
apy is used to protect an anifmal of fan 
against a disease he has not suffered from, 
as in the prophylactic vaccination of troops 
against typhoid or para-typhoid on the one 
fiahd, of, oh the other, to increase the im- 
munization pfoéesSés Océufritig in disease, 

namely, active, immiutie-therapy: : 

Rober Koch was the first to inittiirize 
against a bacterial product by the use of 


nt from the N, Y. State Journal of Medi- 
ne, 





FIELD MARSHAL 
BRENNER 
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tuberciilifi ifi 1890; It 1895 Detiys atid Leclef 
discovered the &cterio-tropic thermo-stabile 
substances in immune §Séfufi which rendeted 
bacertia sensitive to phagocytosis. They ob- 
served that it required an addition of imi- 
mune serum to develop the phagocytic pfoj- 
efties of leucocytes. Leishman in 1902 de- 
veloped ah exact pipette method of measuring 
the phagoéytié power of the blood, by which 
he was able to detertiine that phagocytosis 
was increaséd iti the immufie ag agaitist the 
normal serum. Thésé observations formed 
the starting point of Wright’s work which fed 
to the discovery of the existefice of thermo- 
labile substances in blood serum which seit- 
sitized bacteria to phagocytes. To Wright 
belotigs the credit of having introduced active 
immunization agaifist the facterial infections 
of man as a general théfapéutic measure of 
wide application. Wright's fe-discovety of 
the bacterio-tropic .substanceg 6f formal 
serum, the opsonins and the irforfiation 
gaifiéd eoticerning the immunization procésses 
during vaccinatioti by use of the so-called 
opsonic index techfiique, placed vaccine treat- 
ment upon an apparently soutid Sciefitific basis. 

For present purposes it may Sstifice to state 
briefly Neufeld’s view that the tropifis and 
opsoiiitis afte different bodies, that the tfOpins 
are thermostabile immune bodies, that the op- 
sonins are present in fiormal serum and are 
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Special Veterinary Therapy 


By Mart R. Steffen, V.S., M. D. 


This book is a collection of therapeutic notes and clinical cettainties gleaned 
by the author from personal experiences and observatiotis in ten years of active 


practice. 

A practical treatise on cases that are of common occurrence in the practice 
of every veterinarian. New “tricks” and “curves” in “getting by” in difficult 
cases, and they are so simple when you are on to it. 

It thoroughly describes thirty-four clinical cases and their treatment, includ- 
ing the following: 

Muscular Atrophy; Reduction of Hygromas; Wire-cuts; Open Joints; Crazy Sore Neck; 
“Cracked”’ Heels in Track Horses; Prolonged Analgesia in Ophthalmia; Occlusion of the 
Lachrymal Ducts; Hemorrhage from the Palatine Artery; Obstetrical Paralysis; Intravenous 
Medication; The Treatment of Tetanus; Bovine Choke; Treatment of Pneumonia wit Rear 
teine Sulphate; Retained Secundines; ‘“Heaves”; Castration in Scrotal Hernia; A Safe “Célic 
Remedy”; Neglected Medicinal Agents; Synovial Distension; Fistulous Withers; Lacerated In- 
juries; Chronic Laminitis; Chronic Eczema, Scratches; Grease Heel; Latent, Imbedded Foreign 
Bodies; Specific for Infectious Entero-Hepatitis; Choke in the Horse; Shortening Parturient 
Paresis; Protracted Colics; Subspinal Anesthesia Abdominal Operation; Contagious Abortion; 
praplesia a Sequel of Canine Distemper; Creosote for Intestinal Infections; Stocking; Stock 

res. . 


All the subjects discussed are of every-day interest to the practitioner. Every 
article vividly describes the subject under discussion in terse, crisp manner. 


Cloth bound, handsomely printed, price $1.00, prepaid 


Special Cattle Therapy 


By Mart R. Steffen, V.S., M. D.C. 


This work is just off the press. It is a very valuable treatise on the dis- 
eases and treatment of cattle, from a practitioner who has had actual ex- 
perience in the treatment of a large number of cases of all kinds described 
in the book. It is worth while for the freshness of its style alone. * 

The symptoms of disease that he gives have been observed in his practice 
and the treatment that he recommends has been successful in his hands. The 
book is one that we fully recommend. It should be in the hands of every 
practitioner who does any dairy practice. The paucity of literature on this 
subject at the present time renders a work such as this invaluable to the 
man called upon to treat any of the ailments mentioned below. It is in- 
dispensable and all new; no compilation of the work of other writers. 

This work contains a wholly original discussion of the following: 


Ranula; Dental Irregularities and other sporadic mouth troubles; Acute Parotitis; 
Actinomycosis; Contagious Keratitis; Cancer of the Eye; Amaurosis; Epistaxis; Hemor- 
rhage after Dehorning; Wire Cuts and Lacerated Injuries; Fractures; Hygroma; Ingested 
Foreign Bodies; Thurow’s Disease; Tympanites; Surfeit in Family Cows; Pica; Obscure 
Abdominal Conditions; Infection with Distoma Hepaticum; Epizootic Dysentery; Coc- 
cidial Dysentery; Johnes Disease; Simple Dysentery in Calves; Infectious Dysentery in 
Calves; Muscular Rheumatism; Paraplegia; Acute Bulbar Paralysis; Puerperal Mania; 
Parturient Paresis; Rabies; Effects of Partial Retention of Secundines; Alopesia Areata; 
Herpes Tonsurans; Ante-partum Vaginal Prolapse; Stranguary from Concretions; Doug- 
lass Pouch Cysts; Phymosis in Bulls; Mastitis; Atresia of Lacteal Ducts; Lacteal 
Fistula; Cow Pox; Cracked Teats; Pneumonia; Tuberculosis. And a number of other 


subjects. 
Cloth bound, 157 pages, price, $1.50 prepaid 
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thermolabile bodies of a complex nature 
which are active only in the presence of com- 
plement and amboceptor and that the immune 
opsonins have their specific amboceptors. 
Denys, and Jater Neufeld; showed that the 
tropins are specific immune bodies and are 
active only upon the bacteria by whose anti- 
gens they have been developed. Bullock 
and Western have likewise demonstrated the 
specificity of the opsonins in blood serum by 
means of absorption experiments. 

According to Wright the injection of vac- 
cines of various bacteria develops the specific 
opsonins and tropins which are intimately as- 
sociated with and incite the reparative pro- 
cesses in infectious diseases by increasing the 
phagocytic properties of the leucocytes. He 
claims that the amount of bacterio-tropic sub- 
stances in the organism runs parallel with 
the extent of phagocytosis in vivo, namely, 
that the opsonic power of the blood runs 
parallel with the opsonic index as determined 
in “vitro. ‘Ungermann’s experiments on mice 
with typical and atypical pneumococcus strains 
seem to bear out Wright’s contention in re- 
gard to the parallelism of the phenomena in 
vivo and in vitro. 

A description of the methods employed to 
deteritine the opsonic index is inappropriate 
at this time. Many laboratory workers have 
been -unable to follow the methods of Wright 
with success and precision and, it may be 


said, that the determination of the opsonie 
index during vaccine treatment has fallen into 
disuse and that it is no longer generally em- 
ployed as a guide to treatment; namely, to 


- the time and amount of vaccine’ to be given. 


On the other hand, Wright’s method ‘has been 
followed with success and approval by George 
Michaelis’, W. Busse’? and Neisser.and Guer- 
rini®, The determination of the negative and 
positive phases after inoculation establishes 
the time and amount of dosage. According 
to Wright and Reid a subnormal . index, in 
tuberculosis indicates a localized lesion; also 
a subiiormal index to staphylococcus suggests 
a localized staphylococcus. In tuberculosis 
if the index is found to vary, subnormal, 
normal and high, it suggests a general tuber- 
culosis. The index has a diagnostic import- 
ance in a specific sense. A constant norma! 
index means freedom from infection, a 
changing index indicates auto-inoculation of 
the organism with toxins or bacteria which 
enter the general circulation. Auto-inocu- 
lation may be produced by artificial means, 
such as massage, active movement and by 
Bier’s hyperemia. These methods have been 
employed to differentiate between a tubercu- 
losis and a gonorrheeal arthritis, by determin- 
ing which of the opsonic indices is increased. 
Further, “a. comparison of the index of the 
blood serum and of peritoneal exudate, it is 
claimed, has been of use to determine the 
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The 


Is highly potent and reliable, it is made and 
tested by competent Veterinarians, in strict 
accordance with the requirements of the 
United States Government. 


It Will 


~~ Cholera 


Standard Serum 








Prevent Hog 








When used in non-infected herds, and will cure hog cholera when used ip 
infected herds, if used in the primary stage of the disease. 
Our SERUM is sold to Veterinarians only, and the price is always right. 
This SERUM is: giving universal satisfaction and the reason of its good 
results, and great success, is in the manner in which it is handled in the process 


of production in the LABORATORIES OF THIS COMPANY. 


For further information, write the 


STANDARD SERUM COMPANY 
460 Live Stock Exchange Bldg., Stock Yards Station, Kansas City, Mo. 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE SERIES No. 5 


Canine Medicine and Surgery 


By 
Major Charles Greatly Saunders, V. S., B. V. Sc. 


This is a new and splendid work by Dr. Saunders, Editor of the canine depart- 
ment of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF VETERINARY MEpIcINE. It describes, in a 
plain, interesting manner, all the diseases and ailments of the dog, giving the 
symptoms, the treatment and the technic of all ordinary operations. It gives in 
detail the essential information touching this broad field. It is concise, yet com- 
prehensive, practical, and at the same time specific. It contains a large number 
of prescriptions, showing combinations of drugs that the author has found par- 
ticularly applicable in his own practice. 


To the veterinarian having any dog practice whatever this book will prove an 
invaluable aid. He may resort to it at any time with full confidence, not only 
that he will find the subject upon which he desires information, but with the 
surety that what he finds will be up to date, authoritative and practical. The work 
of a practical man who for many years has enjoyed a large canine practice in the 
city of Toronto. Jt is unquestionably the newest and best work on the subject 
and the price is less than half what is charged for others. 


CONTENTS 


General Remarks on Examination and Medication, Diseases of the Upper 
Respiratory Passages, Diseases of the Bronchi and Lungs, Diseases of the Pleure, 
Diseases of the Mouth, Pharynx and Esophagus, Diseases of the Stomach. and 
Intestines, Diseases of the Rectum and Anus, Diseases ofthe Liver, Disea¥es of the 
Kidney, Diseases of the Bladder, Diseases of the Prostate, Urethra and Prepuce, 
Diseases of the Testicles and Scrotum, Diseases of the Heart and Blood Vessels, 
Diseases of the Blood and Blood Vessels, Diseases of the Nervous System, Dis- 
eases of the Eye, Diseases of the Ear, Diseases of the Skin, Infectious Constitu- 
tional Diseases, Internal Parasites and Parasitisms, Poisons and Poisoning, Pre- 
liminaries to Surgical Operation, Surgery of the Head and Neck, Surgery of the 
Eye, Surgery of the Thorax and Abdomen, Operations for Hernia, Surgery of 
the Legs and Tail, Obstetrics. 


This is a work with which we know you will be satisfied and which we know 
you should not and cannot afford to be without. Order a copy now and if it is 
not entirely satisfactory send it back and your money will be refunded without 
question. 


Cloth bound, 250 pages, illustrated. Price, $2.25 prepaid. 
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: Evanston, IIlinois 
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* to circumscribed lesions. 


nature of the peritoneal lesion. Thus, if. the 
index of the fluid is lower than that of the 
blood serum for tubercle bacilli, it would 
indicate a tuberculous peritonitis. The index 
has considerable prognostic importance in the 
determination of the severity and course of 
an infection, but it has received the most at- 
tention in the bacterio-therapeutic treatment 
of disease, in that it determines the dosage 


. to be employed at the appropriate time. Small 


doses are recommended in acute focal cases 
of infection or in general sepsis, in order not 
to provoke a long or too intense negative 
phase; medium doses are given in chronic 
local infections; in other words, small doses 
in severe and medium doses in mild infec- 
tion. Autogenous vaccines, when possible, are 
preferred. 

According to Pearce‘, “The present wide- 
spread use of vaccines dates back only to 
1902 and to A. E. Wright’s advocacy of the 
use of dead bacteria in various chronic in- 
fections caused by these bacteria. At first 
the method was considered applicable only 
to chronic infections and for the most part 
Now, however, in 
the hands of its later enthusiastic advocates, 
it is applied to practically every form of bac- 
terial infection, whether acute or chronic, 
local or disseminated. 


“It is possible, therefore, to trace the de- 


velopment of the. theory of vaccination 
through three stages: (1) The principle of 
prophylaxis, that is, the production of im- 
munity through the development of a dis- 
ease in a mild form (smallpox, anthrax, 
chicken cholera, typhoid fever); (2) the 
rapid production of immunity after infection, 
but before the disease manifests itself by its 
peculiar symptoms (Pasteur’s antirabic vac- 
cination), and (3) curative vaccination, or 
vaccination after the disease is established 
and has produced its local anatomic lesions 
and the attendant physiologic disturbances 
which we call symptoms. 

“Concerning the scientific basis of the first 
and second of these principles, no question 
arises; only the third is in doubt.” 

Are the claims of the Wright school of 
vaccinators justified? Let us briefly attempt 
to review the scientific methods at our dis- 
posal which enabled us to judge of the thera- 
peutic value of vaccine treatment in infec- 
tious diseases. The empiric method: Al- 
though all methods of treatment are ulti- 
mately judged in this way, yet it'is the most 
tedious and time-consuming of all methods 
of judging the value of treatment, for it fails 
to take into count the fact that disease is a 
complex problem. Disease varies in its se- 
verity according to race, sex and age and 
the individual, with his varying constitution, 




















How to Judge Anti- 


Hog Cholera Serum 


What is a potent anti-hog cholera serum? 
Defibrinated blood of hyperimmune hogs, collected under strictly sanitary 
precautions at a time when the immunity is at its highest point. 


When is it produced? 


Eighteen days after the immune hogs have been hyperimmunized, at 
which time they return to their normal condition. 


How is it produced ? 


Under U. S. Government License Number 46, subject to Federal Regu- 


lations and Inspection. 


Where is it produced? 


At the modern sanitary laboratories of the St. Joseph Live Stock Serum 


Company. 


How do you know that our product is as represented ? 
Because we kill our hyperimmune hogs outright and collect all of the 
blood at one time. Visit our plant and be convinced and when you vaccinate, 


use ST. JOSEPH LIVE STOCK SERUM CO’S. SERUM. 
ST. JOSEPH LIVE STOCK SERUM CO. 


DR. E. J. NETHERTON, 
Laboratory Supervisor. 


Your Patronage is Respectfully Solicited. 


St. Joseph, Missouri. 
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Who Shot Part of the Price Away? 


McPHERSON SPECULUM 


Regular $10.00 Value 





We offer this speculum as our special summer. bargain and no one should 
be without it even if you have one already. You never know what may hap- 
pen to the one you have. 

It is beyond doubt the most popular speculum on the market. 

We guarantee it against breakage and also guarantee it to give perfect 
satisfaction. 

The above speculum comes complete with two cupped bars, two rubber 
covered bars and bridle. 


Price $7.00 





Thermometers 











Lb 10.0. 








$5.00 per dozen Our Special, 50c each 
Ideal for Tuberculin Testing 


The above thermometer is by far the best 50 cent thermometer ever 
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habits and the conditions of his arteries and 
viscera. Imagine the complex problem of de- 
termining the value of a line of treatment in 
a disease such as pneumonia by the vaccine 
treatment. Any line of treatment in a severe 
case of pneumonia is given due credit for 
the recovery.. The same is true of any severe 
cases of disease where the correctness of the 
prognosis depends so largely upon the ex- 
perience and common sense of the practi- 
tioner. It is quite evident that by such a 
method no real knowledge of the efficacy of 
a treatment is gleaned. It may. be said, once 
for all, that most of the reports of success- 
ful vaccine treatment are based upon such 
faulty reasoning. : 
What are the scientific methods that can be 
used to demonstrate the success of vaccine 
treatment? It is greatly to the credit of 
Wright and his pupils that they have made 
the attempt to put the diagnosis, prognosis 
and the therapeutic dosage upon a demon- 
strable basis of observation. Is their method 
accurate and reliable? And does it actually 
tell us all we should know to form a definite 
judgment upon what occurs in the organism 
during the processes of healing? Let me again 
quote from Pearce* and Theobald Smith’: 
“The enthusiastic supporters of curative 
vaccination stretch this possible application to 
cover all forms of vaccine treatment and as- 
sert that the introduction of large numbers 


of extraneous bacteria stimulates the natural 
immunizing process to greater activity, thus 
artificially fostering the slow process of 
naturally acquired immunity. For this ex- 
tension of exact knowledge to cover more 
than certain localized or slowly developing in- 
fections there is no basis in fact. _Such en- 
thusiasts lose sight of the fact that there is 
no common mechanism of immunization. The 
process differs not only according to the type 
of infecting organism but also according to 
its virulence and the localization of its toxin 
in the host; also variation in the reaction of 
the infected host play an important part. 

“No more important principle has resulted 
from immunologic studies than that the proc- 
ess of immunity in each infection must be 
studied by itself. The principles of immunity 
to one infection or poison cannot be applied 
to another, even if both are due to organisms 
apparently elaborating their poisons in the 
same way. For example, compare the differ- 
ence in action of the specific serums for two 
organisms—the diphtheria bacillus and the 
tetanus bacillus—each of which produces a 
soluble toxin. One is curative, the other at 
best prophylactic.* If this difference occurs 
in the serum therapy of diseases produced by 
soluble toxins, and our knowledge of these is 
perhaps the most satisfactory, how unwise it 
is to apply a general rule to vaccine therapy, 
our scientific knowledge of which is so slight. 
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“Is it logical. to apply the same procedure 
to a definitely localized leison such as the 
staphylococcus abscess and also to a bacteri- 
emia such as that due to the streptococcus or 
pneumococcus? Immunology has taught us 
that many co-operating and interacting forces 
are concerned, as antitoxins, bacteriolysins, 
opsonins, agglutinins and phagocytosis. Not 
all co-operate equally; in one disease, anti- 
toxin formation appears to be the essential 
mechanism, in another phagocytosis, in a third 
bacteriolysin, and so on. In no two diseases 
is the interaction the same, and the reaction 
may vary according to the individual char- 
acteristics of the infected individual. These 
factors were emphasized by Wright, but are 
seldom considered by the present-day clinical 
vaccinator, who applies the same method to 
all infections. They are, however, the factors 
on which the scientific basis of vaccine 
therapy, if it is to be attained, must rest. As 
many of the known diseases cannot be exactly 
reproduced in animals, and as reaction vary 
in different hosts (species), the scientific basis 
of vaccine therapy can be obtained only 





*The statement that antitetanus serum is at 
best prophylactic is questionable, for early 
intravenous administration has been followed 
by excellent results, and from recent reports 
the intraspinal inoculation has been successful 
even in severe cases. 








F. P. BROWN 


through the careful studies of clinical re- 
search controlled by the accurate methods of 
the experimental laboratory. As Smith stated 
some years ago, ‘The practicing physician in 
co-operation with the clinical laboratory will 
have to work out his own salvation, and this 
can be done only with the aid of the most 
rigorous and painstaking methods which med- 
ical science can supply. Any other course is 
certain to lead astray.’” 

The weight of evidence points to the con- 
clusion that only Wright and his pupils agree 
that the technique of the opsonic index is 
accurate and reliable. Granting that the 
method is unreliable, except in their hands, 
we must conclude that we have no other way 
to judge of the efficacy of vaccine treatment 
except by clinical observations. 

Does the injection of dead bacteria cause 
injury? We know that large doses do. We 
know that staphylococcus pyogenes aureus 
varies greatly in pathogenicity and toxicity, 
that small amount of boiled staphylococcus 
injected into rabbits may produce toxic ne- 
crosis of the kidneys and death in the course 
of several weeks. Is the toxicity of the bac- 
teria we inject ever determined? No, for it 
takes too long. Why use very small doses 
of bacteria in a case of active sepsis when 
we admit that they do not produce the nega- 
tive phase. Why should we introduce more 


‘poison in an already overwhelmed organism? 
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Is it not to be presumed that the dead bodies 
introduced will have the same effect as those 
causing the infection, and why run the risk 
of still further injuring the tissues? Wright 
not die alone from the effects of the invading 
organism, but that they die from other lesions 
. which it may be true have been started or 
made worse by the infection. The absurdity 
of giving small or any kind of a dose in 
acute infections or acute suppurative condi- 
tions is apparent. Imagine giving vaccine 
treatment to the cases of acute streptococcus 
infection due to milk, as reported in the epi- 
demics occurring in Boston, Baltimore and 
Chicago, namely, to cases overwhelmed with 
bacteria and suffering from hemorrhagic ne- 
phritis. oFrtunately, these cases are not given 
vaccine treatment since the diagnosis is not 
often made, especially in the sporadic cases 
which occur not so infrequently judging from 
my post-mortem experience. Possibly the 
greatest danger of vaccine treatment resides 
in the fact that it has had a noticeably bad 
effect upon the treatment of acute local in- 
fections and sepsis. The surgeon has mostly 
escaped from the opprobrium of being satis- 
fied to treat such cases by blandly calling 
upon the laboratory for an autogenous vac- 
cine and waiting for it, to the damage of his 
patient and his own sense of observation. I 
may be pardoned the observation that al- 
though a laboratory man, and recognizing the 


fact that laboratory aids to diagnosis and 
treatment are invaluable and have come to 
stay, nevertheless, I feel that the laboratory 
has had not altogether a wholesome influence 
on clinical diagnosis and the care of patients. 
It is so easy to shove responsibility upon the 
other fellow. In acute infections, where foci 
are discoverable, and these often only after 
careful observation and palpation, the duty 
of the physician as well as the surgeon is 
still early incision for drainage and other 
measures which are not in my province to 
specify. 

We may take erysipelas as an example of 
an acute, usually localized infection, often 
accompanied by suppuration, less often by 
acute septicemia and by internal complica- 
tions, as meningitis, pneumonia. Seward Erd- 
man® has tabulated clinical observations on 
800 cases of erysipelas treated by vaccine and 
20 treated by erysipelas phylacogen. Several 
stock vaccines were used with varying dosage 
and intervals of injection which need not be 
here mentioned. Let me read the conclusions 
arrived at: 

“1. Facial erysipelas is a-self-limited dis- 
ease with an average febrile course of less 
than seven days; therefore, any remedy em- 
ployed must have an immediate effect if it is 
to influence the course of this form of ery- 


~ sipelas, as many cases do not come under ob- 


servation until the third or fourth day. 
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CAISAREAN SECTION IN SOWS 


AND 


OPERATION FOR UMBILICAL HERNIA 
IN COLTS 





By J. V. LACROIX, D. V.S. 





No. veterinarian’s library is complete 
without this excellent new work on special 
surgery. It will prove of value and in- 
tensely interesting to everyone however 
proficient in the operations described. 

The author has kept constantly in mind 
the conditions under which, and the prices 
at which, these operations must be per- 
formed, and has made his discussions at 
all times practical; the operations described 
and the means of restraint illustrated are 
in all cases such as can be successfully and 


profitably performed under the conditions 


usually obtaining in veterinary practice. 

The discussions in this work are drawn 
entirely from the author’s own large ex- 
perience; the technic for operations de- 
scribed is that found most serviceable in 
his own practice; the restraint described 
and illustrated is that which he uses in his 
own practice. 

The work covers the whole subject of 
castration, including both the male and the 
female of all species of domestic animals 
and fowls. It is concise, brief, yet explicit 
and wholly devoid of repetition so com- 
monly found in texts which discuss the 
same operation or the same disease in dif- 
ferent species of animals. 


The illustrations are original and were 
made specially for this work by an expert 
photographer and engraver under the im- 
mediate direction of the author. 


Matters that will be found of the greatest 
interest to practitioners already proficient 
in castration are—the operation for spay- 
ing mares; the cryptorchid operation; the 
modified covered operation for the absolute 
prevention of “water seeds;” and the de- 
scription for handling the various anomalies 
encountered in animal castration. 

The description of cesarean section in 
the sow is almost entirely new and is a 
technic readily carried out by the average 
practitioner with success. This discussion 
alone will put you in the way of earning 
not a few handsome fees on work that you 
may have “passed up” heretofore or per- 
formed with varying success. 

The article on the operation for equine 
umbilical hernia is of great value—The 
operation described is simple, safe and ef- 
fective, and worthy. of wide use. 


The work is printed on a splendid quality 
of enamel paper which brings out the many 
excellent half-tone illustrations to the best 
advantage. 
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“9 Vaccine treatment, as administered in 
the preceding series of ninety-five cases, will 
naturally be open to much criticism by en- 
thusiasts in vaccine therapy, and it may be 
said by one or another: that the preparation 
of the dosage, or the intervals were incor- 
rectly planned and administered. In answer, 
I can do no more than submit the results as 
seen in the ninety-five vaccine cases in the 
series of eight hundred cases and refer again 
to the fact that different preparations, doses 
and intervals were to some extent tried out. 
The difficulty of obtaining cultures and pre- 
paring autogenous vaccines and the short 
duration of the average case, render this form 
of vaccine very difficult to employ. 

“From our experience with vaccines in ery- 
sipelas I must state that the duration of the 
disease was not at all lessened, the mortality 
remained at the same level, and there was no 
immunity guaranteed against recurrence, 
against spreading of the lesion, nor were com- 
plications, such as cellulitis and abscesses, pre- 
vented; from the statements furnished by the 
patients, moreover, I could not gather that 
there was any amelioration of the subjective 
symptoms.” 

The use of vaccines in chronic infections, 
especially those produced by the gonococcus, 
is apparently so amply justified by experience 
that it is difficult to say anything against their 
use. The same may be said for chronic strep- 


tococcus arthritis as has been shown by 
Davis’ and Rosenau. The use of the various 
commercial mixed and unmixed vaccines may 
be dismissed with the statement that they have 
distinct commercial values and possibilities. 
The prediction was made some years ago that 
the laboratory would be asked to manufac- 
ture vaccines of the fecal flora for use in in- 
testinal intoxications. The prediction came 
true and the physician, I believe, injected a 
filtrate of the evacuation when not furnished 
with the highly polyvalent, to say the least, 
group of organisms. On every hand we see 
the vaccine craze staring us in the face. The 
house surgeon run down and suffering from 
a slight bronchitis acquires a severe infection 
of the hand through a needle prick. His 
hand is promptly incised; he has slight chills 
and high fever; the physician, however, must 
have his sputum cultivated to determine if 
the same organism (staphylococcus) is pres- 
ent in the washed sputum as in the pus in 
order that vaccines may be given to prevent 
septicemia. It may, be well here again to 
quote from the splendid article of Theobald 
Smith® on the use of the vaccines. 

“All parasites tend to increase the resistance 
of the host in which they live and multiply. 
Out of this universal fact a number of prac- 
tical problems arise. In any given disease is 
it worth while to try to raise this immunity, 
and how much energy will it cost the patient? 
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Swine Diseases 
By A. T. Kinsley, M. Sc., D. V. S. 


A practical book at an opportune time; contains 238 pages of carefully 
prepared authoritative matter, touching every phase of porcine pathology 
and therapy, thirty-six original illustrations, four full-page color plates. 

It is concise and at the same time comprehensive; brief, yet it adequately 
covers the subject, giving virtually all that is known regarding the causes, 
symptoms, lesions and treatment of all diseases of swine. 

It is, without doubt, the best book in existence devoted to a discussion 
of this great and profitable field in veterinary practice; a valuable guide 
to both practitioner and student. It is not intended for the farmer and does 
not contain a lot of primary matter of no value to a veterinarian; it is all 
wheat and no chaff; facts and no guesswork. 


The Last Word on Hog Cholera 


The discussion of hog cholera, the history, occurrence, mode of spread, 
econcmic importance, symptoms, lesions and the manufacture and use of 
anti-hog cholera serum is one of the most valuable parts of the work. It is 
based upon the extensive experience of the author and is simply indispensable 
to the veterinarian doing any vaccination for the prevention of hog cholera. 

The illustrations showing hog cholera lesions and normal tissue side by 
side, and in their natural colors, render diagnosis easy and certain. 

No veterinarian can afford to be without this book. 


Read what some of the 2,000 veterinarians who now possess this book 
have to say of it: 


I received the copy of “Swine Diseases,” by Dr. 
Kinsley, and am well pleased with the work. The 
topics being boiled down, yet explicit enough for 
any practical use, it saves much time in looking up 
any subject as compared with using the voluminous 
works, as Hutyra and Marek. It also brings the 


subjects down to date. 
DR. E. J. ROBINSON. 


“Swine Diseases,” by A. T. Kinsley, published by 
you, is a book that’ I have long needed. 
Little Rock, Ark. DR. B. H. MERCHANT. 


I like the work of Dr. Kinsley on Swine Diseases 
so much that I have read it twice. “It is very 
practical and _ right to the point. Regarding the 
illustrations, I wish to say that the man who pro- 


















heney, Kan. 


I am much pleased with Kinsley’s “Swine Dis- 
eases.” There can be no question as to its useful- 
ness, while the cuts and color plates are above the 
average in a work so low priced; in fact, they are 
equal to any. The chapter on infectious diseases is 
worthy of special mention and one of the best things 


we have in book form. 
Pomona, Cal. DR. JOHN L. TYLER. 


I have carefully examined “Swine Diseases,” by 
Dr. Kinsley, and I think it is the best book on the 
subject available. It is comprehensive but brief 
and to the point, and practical. The illustrations 
are fine and helpful. WNW. S. MAYO. 

Chicago, II 


We received the copy of “Swine Diseases,” by 
A, T. Kinsley, and were exceeding'.; well pleased 
with the book. The concise, readal‘e and reliable 
information contained in it makes it exceedingly 
serviceable for the busy practitioner; and the 
essentials of a much more elaborate treatise are 
contained in it. 

G. A. ROBERTS, B. S., D. V. S., 

Professor Veterinarian to Exyeriment Station, 
North Carolina College of Agricultare and Mechanic 
Arts, West Raleigh, N. C. 


duced them was some artist. 
Detroit, Mich. DR. E. E. PATTERSON. 


Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 

Your book on “Swine Diseases” is a good and 
well-boiled-down account of the diseases affectin 
swine. I think it is admirably adapted to the nee 
of the busy practitioner, the student and any scien- 
tific worker who desires to get in touch with a part 
relating to porcine diseases in the shortest possible 
time. It has a Ew 24 in every veterinarian’s library. 

Washington, G * LL. W. FETZER. 


The “Swine Book” is fine. : 
Eleanor, II. A. M. ROCKWELL, M. D. C. 


I am glad to say_to you that I like “Swine 
Diseases,” by Dr. A. T. Kinsley, very much, indeed, 
and consider it a most valuable addition to our 
literature on the subject. But, of: course, one could 
hardly expect anything else, from the pen of such a 
painstaking student as Dr. Kinsley, than a produc- 
tion of value to the profession. And in this work I 
feel that he has placed the profession under obliga- 
tion to him. 
W. H. DALRYMPLE, M. R. C. V. S. 
Baton Rouge, 
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If worth while, what is the best and most 
sparing way of raising such immunity arti- 
ficially? ‘In any localized infection we must 
ask: Is this a beginning process without at- 
tendant immunity, or is it a residual process 
associated with general immunity? If the 
latter, vaccines may be considered safe. In 
processes associated with fever and bacter- 
iemia, science says “Hands off” until we know 
whether we have a progressive disease with 
gradual undermining of the resistance or a 
more localized affection in which the excur- 
sions into the blood are secondary. In any 
case, the use of vaccines in these cases must 
be regarded as experimental,.and should not 
be undertaken, save in conjunction with one 
trained in immunologic problems. 

“Judged from this point of view, as well as 
from the work of the laboratory as a whole, 
we should say that vaccines applied during 
disease will be rarely, if ever, life-saving, but 
they may hurry recovery, by bringing into play 
the unused reserves of various tissues.” 

It would seem that in the future our efforts 
should be directed towards active. immuniza- 
tion combined with anti-serum, following 
along the lines of Besredka and others. Gay 
and Claypole® in their studies in typhoid im- 
munization, have clearly cut the paths which 
we should follow, in determining the value of 
vaccine treatment. 

In conclusion, I may say that in consider- 





ing the promiscuous vaccination of the pres- 
ent day that I am always reminded of the 
celebrated lines of Pope: 


“A little learning is a dangerous thing. 

Drink deep or taste not, the Pierian spring 
Their shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers up again.” 


and also: 


“Who shall decide when doctors disagree 
And soundest casuists doubt like you and me.” 


CANINE MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


This is one of the books at present being 
issued as a series of works on veterinary 
subjects, and edited by D. M. Campbell, 
D.V.S. Many volumes have been written 
on dog ailments, and if the surgery of their 
complaints has received up-to-date and 
comprehensive treatment, the same can- 
not be written about the medical region. 
It is a tall order to include both canine med- 
icine and surgery, as known and practised 
in the present day, in one volume. The au- 
thor, with some noticeable exceptions, has, 
however, produced a pretty complete 
résumé of the principal medical and surgi- 
cal facts in connection with the dog. As re- 
gards paralysis, the articles are neither 
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The COZY CAB TOP is built for hard 
service. It is constructed of light, strong 
and tough materials, built to outwear the 
car. Nothing about it to work loose, rattle, 
rumble, or lose its shape. THE PRICE IS 
LOW. Send the coupon. 


Fouts & Hunter Carriage Mfg. Co. ii.a°st. Terre Haute, Ind. 





CUT OR TEAR HERE 





Fouts & Hunter Carriage Mfg. Co., 304 South Third St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


Send me details about Cozy Cab Buggy 


Cozy Cab Top for Fords [7] 


(Write your name and address in space below) 
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complete nor adequate, and the subject of 
canine vaccine therapy is entirely omitted. 
Some of the digestive diseases of the dog 
also might have been more fully dealt with, 
and others ought to have been included that 
are not there. Canine typhus receives no 
mention. 

Treatment is given on modern lines, and 
the experience of the author enables him 
to supply some hints on therapy that are 
instructive and well worth reading. Part 
1 of the work deals with the general dis- 
eases of the dog, and Part 2, limited to 
sixty-two pages, is taken up with a de- 
scription of surgical operations. ... 

The section on “Obstetrics” is timely and 
fills up a gap often noticeable in dog books. 
We like the lines: “The hands must be 
disinfected thoroughly, the instruments 
must be sterilized by boiling (laying them 
in antiseptic solution for a few minutes 
will not sterilize them), and the hind quar- 
ters of the patient must be washed repeat- 
edly with an antiseptic solution.” These 
words sum up the secret of successful op- 
erative interference in canine parturition, 
and no deviation from these instructions 
will be either modern or scientific. We 
agree with the author that early perform- 
ance of Cesarean section, where it is in- 
dicated can alone produce the best results. 
We have seen some awful effects from pro- 


longed fishing into the canine uterus with 
forceps, when Cesarean section has been 
indicated almost from the first. 

The: little book is nicely bound and 
printed, and contains several useful illus- 
trations. It is of a handy size, any subject 
can be referred to quickly by reason of the 
good index supplied, and it provides a use- 
ful every-day textbook for the veterinary 
practitioner and student. G. M. 

The Veterinary Journal, London, Eng. 


NEWS ITEMS. 





Dr. G. R. Dunning moved his family from 
Goodels to Memphis, Mich., during the lat- 
ter part of September. He purchased the 
practice of Dr. A. E. McCall, who recently 
moved to Ann Arbor. 





Dr. James Atteberry, who has been lo- 
cated at Golden Gate since his graduation 
from the Indiana Veterinary College, has 
purchased the practice of Dr. Mark Craw- 
ford, at Albion, IIl. 





Dr. B. W. Coons, who graduated from 
the Chicago Veterinary College last spring 
and who has been practicing at Ivanhoe, 
Minn., recently changed his location to 
Lisbon, N. D.-His removal leaves an open- 
ing for a veterinarian at Ivanhoe. 














We Can't Make All the Serum 





But We Try to Make the Best 








In the past we have given you the highest QUALITY in serum that 
it is possible to produce, and now we propose to combine with that 


same high QUALITY the best SERVICE possible. 


We have estab- 


lished a refrigerating station near the depots and can have rush orders 
at the depot in fifteen minutes after we receive them. 


Our QUALITY and SERVICE will please you. TRY IT. 


Hawkeye Serum Company 
Omaha, Neb. | 


Omaha Office: 


813 Worthington Place 
Phone, Douglas 8362 





Laboratories: 


South 36th St., South Omaha 
Phone, South 2717 
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THE TREATMENT PAR-EXCELLENCE ! 


SCIENTIFIC—RATIONAL—SAFE—RAPID 


EQUINE—BOVINE—CANINE—FELINE | 





THE PHYSIOLOGICAL ADJUVANT 


An extract of leucocytes obtained from normal blood of healthy animals 


Increases number of leucocytes—Stimulates phagocytosis 


SEND FOR LITERATURE 


TO 


Standard Biological Supply Co. 

















' The literature we 
send cites authen- 
tic cases and gives 
a description of its 
uses and actions. 
SEND FOR 


LITERATURE 


Fresno, Calif. 


Selling Agent for 


The Western Laboratories 








LEUCOCYTIC EX- 





TRACT (Archibald) 





enone 








————— 
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The Best Yet Published. 

I have examined a copy of “Poultry Dis- 
eases” and deem it one of the best things 
on diseases in poultry which has been pub- 
lished up to this time. 

T. E. Quisenberry, 

Director, Mo. State Poultry Ex. Sta. 

Mountain Grove, .Mo. 


Dr. Thomas V. Coe and family of Water- 
loo, Iowa, 
friends in Columbus, Ohio. Dr. Coe has 
been stationed at Waterloo, Iowa, with the 
B. A. I. since March. 





An Acceptable Contribution to Poultry 
Pathology. 

The contributions which are offered in 
“Poultry Diseases and Their Treatment” to- 
ward a better understanding of poultry dis- 
eases are especially acceptable. 

H. L. Kempster, 
Dept. Poultry Husbandry, Univ. Mo. 
Columbia, Mo. 


Dr. Lewis C. Crabb, city milk and dairy 
inspector of Fort Worth, Texas, made a 
dairy inspection trip during the early part 
of October. It is Dr. Crabb’s intention t- 
require a strict enforcement of the milk 
and dairy ordinance in that city and espe- 





is visiting with relatives and 


cially that section compelling all establish- 
ments dispensing milk to display in a 
prominent place the name of the dairy from 
which they obtain their supply. 





Valuable for Practitioners and Students 
Alike 

“Colics and Their Treatment” was re- 
ceived and after a careful perusal of same, 
I can highly recommend it to both the busy 
practitioner and the student: of veterinary 
medicine. The subject is very ably handled 
by the distinguished writers who need no 
introduction to the veterinary profession, 
and it is concise and comprehensive. 

I am confident that before long many of our 
equine friends will owe their lives to the edi- 
tor and contributors. M. T. Lewis. 

Stonewall, Man., Canada. 


Dr. W. B. Mack, who has been in charge 
of the hygienic laboratory of the University 
of Nevada, will hereafter devote his entire 


. time to the veterinary control service and 


the department of veterinary science and 
bacteriology. Dr. R. H. Mullen, of Minne- 
sota, has been placed in charge of the state 
hygienic laboratory to succeed Dr. Boyd. 
Dr. Mack was seriously ill for several 
months, but is now reported to have re- 
gained his health. 











GUAIALYPTOL 


Once in a great while you come across a preparation that stands out most prom- 


inently on account of its particular qualifications to accomplish certain results. 


Such 


a preparation is GUAIALYPTOL—“The product that you have been hoping for.” Spe- 
cially indicated in Bronchitis, Laryngitis, Pharyngitis, Oedema Glottidis, Influenza, 


Distemper. 
money-maker for dispensing for Coughs. 


and catarrhal conditions of the Respiratory and Intestinal tracts. A 
Composed of Guaiacol, Eucalyptus Oil, Cam- 


phor Oil, Cresol or Cresylic Acid, and Saponaceous Oils perfectly combined. 


Discard “equine cough syrups,” “fever mixtures,” 
Get results! Get your —_—T> 8 were? Get busy! Get GUAIALYPTOL. Price: 


ages. 
Pint, $1.00; 5-Pts., $3.50; Gallon, $4.75 


and similar relics of the dark 


EUCAMPHINE 


This well known preparation solves entirely the Antiseptic question. 


Don’t let 








anybody talk you into buying something else because the “something else” costs less 
for the same quantity. It isn’t cheapness, but economy and satisfaction that you want, 
and that is just what you get with EUCAMPHINE. Same prices as before the war: 

5-Pts., $2.00; 1-Gal., $3.00; 2-Gal., $5.50; 5-gal., —" Antiseptic; Antiferment; Anti- 
spasmodic; “Antiperiodic c. “Every veterinarian likes EUCAMPHINE—that GOOD 
preparation.” The same as you have been getting for nearly 6 years. 


The Eucamphine Company, 180 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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 Vatoun Tail Bleeding 


is the system you will eventually adopt. 


WHY? 

Because it is more sanitary and ten times quicker than any other 
method of tail bleeding. Once you try this system you will never be 
without it. 

Send us an order today for one of the following outfits: 


OUTFIT No. I. 
Our Hand Power outfit will be found very practical where you do not 
have electric or water power. 
ee PPT CPE Te ee ey PE NPE OS ie BR eee gE $35.00 


OUTFIT No. I. 

Equipped with pulley and can be operated by any kind of power. We 
recommend this machine to be used with gasoline engines, but can be 
used with equal success with any kind of power. 

PEPER OTE TT STEP ET ee ee ee Pee Pe he Pre ay ree $60.00 





OUTFIT No. Il. 

This is a light type electric outfit. Comes equipped with motor. Just 
as effectient as outfit No. 4 only does not comprise heavy pump and 
compressor, 

PPI 6 0c cso dbo sensn's c 6a c DUC CAMO RA ROS ADAD Aca ce RUM KaERehe RAN eees $85.00 
OTFIT No. IV. 

Has heavy pump and motor. Can also be used for compression work. 
This outfit can be equipped with pressure tank for hypering or with any 
number of stations desired. 

PUES cc icccctccshdevcedcn cpbubigewhs coke sist eerder et ceepbes saa bere $115.00 

We can equip you with any kind of an outfit, to~be operated by hand, 
water power, gasoline engine or electricity. Write today and ask for 
our latest catalogue of serum supplies. 


Joe Timmer Hardware Company 
Kansas City, Kansas 























Eagle Serum Co. 


! 308 Central Avenue 
KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


“Producers of Anti-Hog Cholera Serum” 


We use susceptible pigs ONLY for the production of our virus, and choice 
immune hogs-for serum production. Our entire production produced under U. S. 
Veterinary License No. 2. 


We solicit the patronage of the Veterinary profession only. A trial order will 
be appreciated. ¢ 


_ Robert B. Grimes, D.V. S. 


Veterinarian in Charge. 


John G. Eagle, D.V. S. 


Laboratory Supervisor. 
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“ror THe BLUE CROSS! 





The Recognized Emblem for Veterinarians! 
Blue Cross Auto Plate in Two Styles 


ON GILDER’S METAL $2.50 





CROSS of jeweler’s brilliantly fired Blue 
Enamel, outlined by polished GOLD-LIKE 
Gilders ‘metal. A rich, neat-looking emblem 
that will add greatly to the appearance of 
your car. Size 4% inches. Dr. D. M. Camp- 


bell says of this plate: “I am more than 
pleased with it. have never seen neater 
or better enameling. It is an elegant in- 
signia.’’ 

ON BRASS $1.00 





For the benefit of those who do not wish 
to invest $2.50 in an Auto Plate we have some 
made up in Brass with high-grade name- 
plate Enamel. This takes a beautiful color 
and excellent finish and makes a very at- 
tractive emblem. Exactly the same in size, 
color, etc., as the more expensive emblem. 
BLUE CROSS LAPEL BUTTONS............ $0.75 

Similar to those worn at the A. V. M. 
convention at Oakland. Gold plated jewel- 
ers’ enameling Blue Cross, % inch wide. 
Gold Border, and with safety screw attach- 
omg You will be proud to wear this em- 

em. 

Here are the names of just a few who are 
supplied with our BLUE CROSS auto em- 
blem: —_ Hughes, president Chicago Vet. 
Soc.; J. Grosskreutz, Asst. State Vet., = 
Cc. A. Siticles, Dep. State Vet., Mo.; 3. 
Stevenson, Dept. of Agriculture, Canada; * 
L. Tyler, Board of Health, Pomona, Calif.; 
M. R. Steffen, Author of “Cattle Therapy.” 
MANY OTHERS! HOW ABOUT YOU? 

SPECIAL FREE OFFER! 

If .your ‘order for the’ $2.50 auto emblem reaches us 

ry November 15th, we will include in our shipment 


=_ «t= = BU ON - Rell = — Soaatill _ 
SEND IN THIS COUPON TODAY! 
THE EFFICIENCY SALES ot Inc, 
elg22, Foster Ave. Chicago, Ml. 


paseo pecnesvescecedesedceeeos lease send me 
BLUE. CROSS Auto Emblem and Lapel Button an ea $2.50 
BLUE CROSS Lapel Button.........scesseccseeeves 75 
BLUE CROSS Auto Emblem (Brass)............0+ 1.00 
PN Saas Sb.cdn Coecic cd nscevcccsposnsvccueaes osth bees os 


Tog Ope soheaaccccawcseserepeepeseseobeciecccvcsecs . 
@&-< “*"\"iMeney back if not’ satisfactory.” 
References: Amer. Journal of Vet. Med. 














Veterinarians Should Know Avian 
Pathology. 

I think that “Poultry Diseases and Their 
Treatment” fills a long-felt want as the 
veterinarian had nothing reliable to go by. 
It describes all poultry diseases in a clear, 
practical and scientific manner. 

Since the hen is coming to her own the 
veterinarian ‘should be able to preseribe 
proper treatment, although I do not think 
much can be expected from poultry prac- 
tice. Personally I expect to be more bene- 
fited by this work in the care of my own 
poultry than in outside practice. 

Kossuth, Ont. Owen Reist, V. S. 





Dr. Gilbert Horning, of Houston, Texas, 
conducts a free clinic every afternoon from 
two until four o’clock for all animals whose 
owners cannot afford to pay for their treat- 
ment. A small charge is made for the 
medicine used. On Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday nights, from seven to nine 
o'clock, he treats free of charge, small ani- 
mals, such as dogs, cats and chickens, for 
persons who are unable to bring them to 
him during the daytime. 


No Important Criticisms to Offer. 

I have quite carefully examined “Poul- 
try Diseases and Their Treatment” and am 
very greatly pleased with it indeed. 

I think it is an important contribution 
to veterinary literature. I find everything 
to commend and no important criticisms to 
offer. The mechanical workmanship is 
good; is printed on good quality of paper; 
the illustrations come out well; and both 
the author’s work and the editor’s work 
have been well done. I like especially the 
way technical descriptions are included and 
edited. M. H. Reynolds, 

Univ. of Minn. Chief, Vet. Div. 

St. Paul. 


Dr. A. P. DeLange, of Le Mars, Iowa, 
suffered a paralytic stroke on September 
6th, and for a time was in a serious condi- 
tion. He was taken to his home in Sioux 
City, where he made a rapid recovery. 





A big polar bear in the Brookside Zoo, 
Cleveland, Ohio, was recently successfully 
treated by Dr. T. Wingate Todd for a 
sore foot, although she put up a good fight 
before Dr. Todd and the keepers got her 
chloroformed. 





Will Help the Beginners. 

“Colics and Their Treatment” is a very 
complete dissertation on the subject and will 
most assuredly aid many an embryo. 
Marysville, Cal. A. S. Williams. 
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G. R. TINKHAM, 


Manager 


J. H. COPENHAVER, D. V. M. 


Director Laboratories 


The Corn States Serum Co. 








Producers of 
Highly Potent 
Anti-Hog-Cholera 
Serum. 





U. S. Veterinary 
License 
No. 99 








South Omaha, 


- Nebraska 














ANIMAL CASTRATION 


By 
GEORGE R. WHITE, M. D., D. V. S., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Just from the press. 


This book is written by an American au- 
thor and is based on American methods. It 
should be invaluable to every practitioner 
and student of veterinary science. It not 
only describes but illustrates each step of 
the operation of castrating and spaying, in- 
cluding their complications and sequelae as 
applied to the stallion, colt, mule, bull, boar, 
ram, dog, cat, fowl, mare, cow, sow, ewe an 
bitch. The chapters on Cryptorchid and 
Monorchid castration alone are well worth 
the price of the 260 pages with 209 il- 
lustrations mostly from original photographs. 


RESTRAINT OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS 
By the same author. 


Over 300 pages, with 332 illustrations, made 
from drawings by one of the best pen artists 
in the United States. It illustrates and fully 
describes every known means of restraint of 
the horse, ox, dog and hog. This is by far 
the best illustrated book ever written in 
America on any branch of veterinary science. 

These books are published by the author. 
For sale by all veterinary book sellers. Sent 
post or express prepaid to any address upon 
receipt of price. 

Price: Animal Castration, $4.00; Restraint 
of Domestic Animals, $3.75. 











RUPTURED 
COLTS,AND CALVES 





DON’T OPERATE—USE 


MOORE BROS. HERNIA OITMNENT 


Price $3.00 Per Can, Delivered 
Write for Catalogue of Veterinary Specialties 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS 
I treated four colts with one can of HER- 
NIA OINTMENT and made complete, smooth 
cures. One colt had a lump as large as a 
teacup. I have never found anything to equal 
it. L. G. CREE, D. V. 8., 
Ernest, W. Va. 
Some time ago I received a can of HER- 
NIA OINTMENT, with which by the way, I 
had good success. 
H. H. HARTZ, M. D. C., 
Low Point, Ill. 
Would your HERNIA OINTMENT help a 
hernia in a man? Have tried it on horses 
and cured them. 
E. WINFORD, Veterinary Surgeon, 
Prospect, O. 


Let Us Send You Our Catalogue of Veterinary Specialties 
THE MOORE BROS., of ALBANY, N.Y. 
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159 North _ State Street 





DE VAUX 


The FIRST and LAST Word in 
Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 


Highly Potent, Triple Tested, Government Inspected. 
Write, Telephone or Telegraph. 


DE VAUX ANTITOXIN CO. 


Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 











Drs. Smith and Springer recently opened 
a veterinary. hospital at Ashtabula, Ohio, 
where they will conduct their practice in 
the future. 





Dr. P. H. Gibbons, assistant to Joseph 
Hughes, of Chicago, for several years, has 
located at Emmetsburg, Iowa, and formed 
a partnership with Dr. E. S. Brashier. They 
are building a hospital in Emmetsburg. 





Dr. Fred Remer has left his practice at 
Hastings, Neb., and in the future will fol- 
low his vocation at Stanford, Mont. 





“Poultry Diseases” Worth Many Times Its 
Cost. 

I have received my copy of “Poultry 
Diseases and Their Treatment” and think 
it a very. neat little book and a. credit to 
any veterinarian’s library. It is worth many 
times the price, in fact, any one subject 
in its contents is worth its cost many times 
over. 

Poultry practice should be considered of 
the utmost importance to veterinarians. By 
handling this branch of our line right it 
will become quite a paying proposition and 
of much more importance than the canine 


practice to most of us. Many poultry 
raisers and breeders are now searching the 
magazines and worthless papers for: cures 
and remedies for which they are willing to 
pay good prices. 


Moberly, Mo. C. E. Williams. 


“Poultry Diseases” Will Improve One’s 


Method. 


I received my copy of “Poultry Diseases” 
by Doctor Kaupp, and from a perusal of its 
pages I find it to be a book of great value 


-to veterinarians. It seems to- be the-com- 


plement of a long-felt want for something 
condensed and practical regarding the dis- 
eases and treatment of poultry. 


I have been consulted many times of 
late years by poultry fanciers and have had 
fair success in treating many ailments of 
their flocks, but I believe that by the care- 
ful study of the new book and current lit- 
erature that veterinarians will prepare them- 
selves for a new and profitable field of 
service to their clients. 

The little book is certainly worth the 
price to any aggressive veterinarian. 


Carlock, -Iil, C. R. Conger. 








—iitonkamey Veterinarians who realise and appreciate the value of the individual attention earnest stu- 


tages offered at 





dents can secure in smaller schools will advise inquiring students to investigate the advan- 


THE ST. JOSEPH VETERINARY COLLEGE 


recognized and accredited by the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture and A. V. M. A. Nine of 
our 29. freshmen are married men and know the value of every dollar and every hour and 
exert their influence upon the others. Probationary demonstration of an ability to grasp 
required in addition to the regular entrance requirements. 

Dr. Burton R. Rogers, Dean, 733 Sylvanie St., St. Joseph, Mo. 

















THE CHICAGO VETERINARY COLLEGE "ux? 


An old established school, giving an eminently practical and scientific course. 
For prospectus and other information, address the President. 


JOSEPH HUGHES, M. R. C. V. S. 


2533-35-37-39 State Street 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























OP eee 
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THE INDIANA VETERINARY COLLEGE. 
SESSIONS BEGIN IN SEPTEMBER 


Practical course in Veterinary Science. Catalogue on request. 
805 E. Market St. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 














THE TERRE HAUTE VETERINARY COLLEGE 


COMPETENT FACULTY—MODERN EQUIPMENT 
COURSE COVERS THREE SESSIONS OF SEVEN MONTHS EACH 








Recognized by the U. S. E Macnee. tg Service Commission as an accredited Be pcan Ae College. Pe school offering :~ _most practical courses is 
Clinical and Laboratory dand of the V. Over 309 Clint Cini oni, 
Cases at College Hospital d during Ia last seation. WRITE 7oR = catalooUR AND INFORMATION 


DR. RAMSEY, D. V. S., Pres., Terre Haute, Ind. 








THE KANSAS CITY VETERINARY COLLEGE 


Thoroughly modern and spacious accommodations, extensi labora and clinical facilities. Large 
corps of experienced instructors. omg Bl mse 9 poe yrs Bw cleo ne information address 
DR. S. STEWART, DEAN 
1326 East Fifteenth St. Kansas City, Ma. f 








McKILLIP VETERINARY COLLEGE 


Chicago—Chartered 1 892 
AFFORDS UNLIMITED CLINICAL ADVANTAGES 
New college buiJding containing every modern equipment. The new U. S. Sanitary and Pure Food 
laws require 9 and increasing number of Veterinary Inspectors. School opens about Sept. 10 
ta Write for Catalog and other information. 


enone B. McKILLIP, Sec., Dept. E., Wabash Ave. . - - - - - Chicago 

















Dr. J. H. OESTERHAUS JOHN J. O’HERN, Manager Dr. F. C. CATER, 
Laboratory Director 
Graduate ot Graduate of 
Kansas State Agri. College Kansas City Vet. College 
Kansas City Vet. College Formerly with U. 8. Gov. 
Late Veterinarian U.S. Army Scient. Lab. making anti- 


rinderpest serum. 











INCORPORATED 


Off 465 Live Stock Exchange Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Ces | §25 Exchange Avenue . Chicago, Ill. 


U. S. VET. LICENSE 71 


First Bleeding Serum Only Made in Our Model Plant 
Not Cheapest—But Best at Kansas City 
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IMPORTANT 


= 








Due to the many inquiries we are 
receiving regarding our ability to 
suppy PASTEUR’S ANTHRAX 
VACCINE, Etc., during this season, 
we take this méans to notify the 
trade that we are in a position to 
supply all demands for this vaccine 
and all other PASTEUR products, 


'=§ncluding our new Blackleg Vaccine 


and Serum, liquid forms, requiring 
a single injection, also Cord and 
Powder forms Blackleg Vaccines. 
Thanking you for all past favors, 
and placing ourselves at your service 
for all future needs, we are, 
Most cordially, 


Pasteur Laboratories 
of America 





Veterinarians are Enthusiastic 
in its Praise 


PU AMP nO 


Trade Mark 


Its value to the profession is incalcu- 
able. y ‘ 

Its field of operation is so wide and its 
scope so varied that it fills a place of its 
own, standing alone as a dependable 
product that should be always at hand. 

FOR—External and Internal. use in 
many diseases, disorders, and afflictions 
of animals. 

ENDORSED by Veterinary Medical 
Clinics and Colleges. 





IMPORTANT—Imitations and _ substi- 
tutions are not unusual, therefore insist on 
the original with our trade mark. 


Pasteur Laboratories 


of America 
NEW YORK—366-368 West 11th Street 
CHICAGO—15-19 N. LaSalle St. 











The fact that the authorities in Texas 
bratid tuberculosis dairy cows with a large 
“T. B.” made it possible for an ingenious 
cow puncher to invent a new get-rick-quick 
scheme. He-bought up a herd of the in- 
fected animals for a song, drove them into 
Mexico and advertised that the “T. B.” was 
Uncle Sam’s_ private mark, meaning 
“Thorough Bred.” When he returned, he 
was a rich man. 





Thinks It O. K. 


I received “Colics and Their Treatment” 
some time ago. I think it is O. K. and that 
every veterinary practitioner should have one. 

Erie, Ill. W. J. Cant, D. V. S. 


A cat said to have been born during the 
Chicago World’s Fair, died recently at 
Farmland, Ind. If the truth has not been 
carelessly handled in this instance, the 
aforesaid cat must have been about 23 
years old. 





The Dallas Dairymen’s Association is 
making an effort to have the inspection fees 
reduced by the city... They want it fixed 
so that the small dairyman will not have 
to pay more per head for inspection of his 
herd than the man with a greater number 
of cows. 





Prized In South America. 


The copy of “Poultry Diseases and Their 
Treatment” reached me safely. After careful 
perusal, it is, I consider, an excellent book on 
the subject and one that would prove most 
useful to any practitioner living in, or likely 
to be brought in contact with any poultry 
ranches, where there is usually- only one cure 
for all diseases affecting valuable stock, viz. 
death by killing. 

E. L. Farrant, F. R. C. V. S. 

New Amsterdam, British Guiana. 


Dr. E. L. Volgenau, 15 Orchard Place, 
Milwaukee, Wis., was appointed by Health 
Commissioner Fronczak as veterinary sur- 
geon to work in the bureau of food and 
drugs in that city. This is a position recent- 
ly created, but has long been needed in 
connection with milk investigation work re- 
quiring examination of cows for diseases. 
The salary is $1,800 a year. Dr. Volgenau 
stood first on the civil service list. 





The St. Joseph Veterinary College moved 
to its new building, at Ninth and Mary 
Streets, on September 30th. The school 
opened two weeks before in the old building 
at Seventh and Sylvanie, which was greatly 
overcrowded by the influx of new students. 
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Announcement 





Extraordinary 





After extended experiments in 
Europe, the I'Institut de Sero- 
therapie de Paris has perfected 
the first improvement made in 
more than a decade in the preven- 
tion of Blackleg. 


These recognized veterinary au- 
thorities have devised an ABSO- 
LUTELY RELIABLE and POSI- 
TIVELY ATTENUATED 


LIQUID 
BLACKLEG 
VACCINE 


that is ready to inject as sent out 
by us. This will revolutionize 
Blackleg vaccination, and places 
it on an ethical basis that should 
appeal to the veterinary profes- 
sion. In their experiments the 
Institut has vaccinated 345,000 
cattle with complete success. By 
means of our 


BLACKLEG 
SERUM 


which we also have the pleasure 
of supplying, all outbreaks of 
Blackleg may be controlled imme- 
diately and many animals saved. 
Write for complete literature. 


Pasteur Laboratories of 


America 


NEW YORK—366-368 W. 11th St. 
CHICAGO — 17 North La Salle St. 











DOCTOR 


Write us regarding 


Anti-Hog-Cholera 


SERUM and VIRUS 


Highest Potency 
Obtainable 


PRICES RIGHT 
Wholesale and Retail 





U. S. Veterinary License No. 10 


ALL SERUM IN OUR COOL- 
ERS TESTED SINCE 
MAY Ist, 1915 


Wichita & Oklahoma 


Serum Company 
Wichita, Kansas 


Branch Office: 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Nebraska City, Neb. 


Associated: 
Peoria Serum Co., Peoria, Ill. 
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Of Interest to Every Practitioner. 


I think your book on “Colics and Their 
Treatment” very interesting to any practition- 
er of veterinary medicine. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Jos. A. Tognotti, D. V. S. 























Dr. F. F. Sheets, president, and Dr. F. A. 
Lambert, secretary, of the Ohio State Vet- 
erinary Medical Association, are working 
to make the annual meeting of that asso- 
ciation at Columbus, on January 13th and 
14th, the best in its history. Some new 
features in the way of program are to be 
introduced. Dr. L. A. Merillat, editor of 
the Surgical Department of the Journal, 
has been secured as the feature speaker. 
Dr. Lambert states that things veterinary 
are booming in Ohio at present, and they 
expect to increase their membership 25 
per cent. . 





According to the London Lancet of Sep- 
tember 4th, the experiments of the Ameri- 
can Ambulance in Paris proved the su- 
periority of quinin hydrochlorid as a treat- 
ment for gaseous gangrene. Nine experi- 
ments were made with animal subjects, 
which proved that the quinin is ten times 
as effective as carbolic acid solutions and 
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other methods of treating such infections 
and has other advantages which make its 
use superior to them. As a result, a 1 per 
cent solution of quinin hydrochlorid is now 
being used in some of the wards of the 
American Ambulance for the treatment of 
gaseous gangrene and other infections. 


Secured Many “Pointers” From It. 

I have gone over “Colics and Their Treat- 
ment” and am satisfied that I am going to 
receive untold benefit, both for myself and 
clients. 

I am particularly interested in the chapter 
on “Medicinal Treatment of Colics” by Doc- 
tor Quitman. For us country practitioners 
that chapter is worth a great deal. I do not 
wish to discredit the operation of “Stomach 
Lavage,” because it is the proper treatment 
under certain conditions, but you probably 
know that the means of restraint and sur- 
rounding conditions in the ordinary farm barn 
are not always conducive to this very im- 
portant means of relief, therefor I read with 
interest the doctor’s different medicinal treat- 
ments, all of which are not entirely new to 
me as I have been using many of the same 
remedies in my own practice. But I shall also 
practice many new pointers which I have 
found in this very excellent work. 

- Rochester, Mich. Robt. Cassels. 






















quibbling. 


W. F. Harlton, 








DETROIT, MICH. 


W. F. Harlton Says: 


Any or all of the following products will be shipped on 30 days 


approval to any Veterinarian in the United States: 


Curo Caustic Blister, one pint, price........... bie as . $2.00 
Curo Distemper & Fever, one gallon price.......... ... 3.00 
Curo Colic, one pint, price. .... Les eae ot oe E04 .90 
Pineo, one gallon price...............-.: ‘ ‘ eee 


Under the following condition: 


If satisfactory at the end of 30 days remittance is to be made, if not 
satisfactory just write and so state and | will cancel the charge. 


No 


Write today—Send no money 
Send for literature describing the above products 


Curo Laboratories 
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HAUSSMANN & DUNN CoO. 


ESTABLISHED 1886 - INCORPORATED 1901 


The Originators of Practical Veterinary Instruments 
WE LEAD in their development and manufacture and carry the most complete stock in 
the country. Write for complete Illustrated Catalogue. 
Price 
Postpaid 















H. & D. CO.’S PUMP 
Special Price Pump Only, $3.00 


Continuous fiow, injection or suction; made of heavy 
brass, size to fit 16-inch bag. 
COMPLETE WITH HOSE AND 2 NOZZLES.......: $ 5.00 





Patent 





Fig. 898. STOMACH TUBE, EXTRA HEAVY, Allowed 
4.50; WITH PUMP 
FIG. 897. STOMACH TUBE, DOUBLE CUR- 

RENT, $8.50; WITH PUMP 11.50 : 





THE DUNN ASEPTIC EMASCULATOR With Self-Advusting Auxiliary Crushing Attachment 


This instrument is similar to the White Emasculator, but radically different in construction. It 
is a combination of inward crushing and outward compressing surfaces, assembled in such a man- 
ner as to castrate without hemorrhage or injurious after-effects. 


Absolutely Safe 
when used on young or old animals, as it is mechanically correct. 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL PRICES 7Q8 So. Clark Street, Chicago 
ON OTHER GOODS We carry a full line of VETERINARY TEXT BOOKS 














The St. Joseph Veterinary Laboratory 


Operating 
Under 


U.S. 
Government | 
License | 
No. 70 


and a Boara 
of Directors 
of Six 
Graduate 
Veteri- 
narians 


Manufacturers Patent ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 


Write us for pictorial trip through our plant and other 
literature and our special price to veterinarians. A man on 
duty all night. Only six blocks from depot, express 
offices. Automobile service. Telephone, wire or write us 
your order and let us demonstrate our excellent service to 
any part of the country, and number you among our many 
satished customers, several of whom have volunteered the 
report that they have not yet lost any hogs with our serum. 


933 Mary Street Box 1075, St. Joseph, Mo. 


hones “83-93 and 2178 
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“Poultry Diseases” Superior to Anything 


was received a few days ago O. K. 


Else on the Subject. 


“Poultry Diseases and Their Treatment” 
It 


is the best work that I have ever seen on 


the subject. 


J. T. Jacobson, D. V. S. 
Winthrop, Minn. 


“Special Cattle Therapy” is the most 


concise and practical work I have ever had 
the opportunity to lay my eyes on, and I 
would not take thrice its cost for it. 


Harrisburg, III. R. C. Rrecet, D:; V. M. 





A meeting of the veterinarians of Central 


Illinois was held at Monticello, September 


29th. A clinic was held and a number of 
horses were operated on at Dr. T. J. 
Foster’s hospital. In the evening the 


doctors were entertained by Dr. Foster, at 


a 


fish fry. Those in attendance were: Drs. 


Welch and Moore, of Lexington; Smith, of 
Farmer City; Dunn, of Gridley; Pilon, of 
Champaign; Dilts, of Mansfield; Burt, of 
Chenoa; Wailey, of Ivesdale; Householder, 
of Bement; Wright, of Cerro Gordo; Mills, 


of Decatur; 
Kyle, of Bloomington. 


Critz, of Indianapolis, Ind.; 
The winter meet- 


ing will be held in Bloomington. 


Will Bring “Happiness” to Veterinarians. 

My copy of “Colics and Their Treatment” 
received. Doctor Quitman’s chapter and the 
chapter on “The Surgical Treatment of Colics” 
have been of special interest and value to 
me. 

The attention called to the importance of 
the stomach tube will bring “happiness” to 
hundreds of veterinarians who are induced to 
use this most valuable instrument. 

I believe the book will add not a little to 
my reputation as a practitioner and I recom- 
mend it to all veterinarians whose practice 
brings them_in. contact with gastric and in- 
testinal troubles in the soliped. 

Ouray, Colo. John D. Paxton, D. V. M. 


James Dorsey, of Gilberts, IIl., million- 
aire cattle king of Kane county, was in- 
dicted by the federal grand jury at Chi- 
cago on September 30th. His bond was 
fixed at $10,000. He is charged with using 
the mails in a scheme to defraiid farmers 
by selling them cattle infected with tuber- 
culosis under guarantees that the animals 
had been subjected to the tuberculin test 
and were free from disease. Among the 
witnesses were three farmers who charge 
Dorsey with selling them tubercular cat- 











DR. J. HARVEY SLATER, Sec. Treas. & Gen. Mar. 
Night Phone (Res.), Bell South 1749X 
Day Phones: 


LATER 
ERUM 
URE 
AVES 
WINE 








Our Aim: 


Not How Cheap 
But How Good 


DR. E. C. YATES, Ass’t Mer. 
Night Phone (Res.), Home South 2310 


Plant, Home Main 1606; Uptown Office, Bell Grand 1897 





_ Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 


Made under U. S. Veterinary license No. 93. Our serum hogs are tuberculin tested. 
All seruni is subjected to the rigid test prescribed by the Bureau of Animal Industry 


on our own pigs. 
Write for literature and price. 


Wire Us Your 


Full instructions with every shipment. 


Next Order 


SLATER SERUM CO. 
Corner Ewing St. and Meyers Ave. | 





Kansas City, Kan.- 
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Veterinary State Board Questions 
and Answers 
By V. G. Kimball, D. V. M., 
Assistant Professor of Veterinary Medicine, University of Pennsylvania 


The only work of its kind in existence. 
Invaluable to_both the practitioner and the student. 


{t refreshes your memory of problems and questions which are likely 
to confront you in your every-day practice. Enlightens you on those per- 
plexing “little things” with which you come in constant contact. The ample 
index facilitates finding any particular subject. 


It is indispensaivle to: 


1. Practitioners moving from one state to another having a Veterinary 
Practice Law. 


2. Those intenling to take a U. S. Civil Service Examination, or an ex- 
amination for Army Veterinarian, or for Assistant State Veterinarian. 


3. Senior veterinary students who must face a State Board next spring. 


4. Practitionems who wish to look up almost any subject pertaining to 
veterinary surgery, anatomy, physiology, therapeutics or practices. 


“State Board Questions and Answets” contains far more than might be inferred 
from its title. In it there is included a vast fund of information, logically and sys- 
tematically arranged. No other single work is equal to it as a guide for a burried 
review of the whole field of veterinary science, as taught in text-books. Aside from 
any bearing it may have on preparation {or examinations, it is well worth reading and 
studying for the information which it cc”tains. A careful perusal of. its contents wiil 
aid even the widely experienced practitioner in sulving many a knotty problem in 
diagnosis and treatment.”—From a review in the American Journal of Veterinary 
Medicine. 


The following are samples of what hundreds are saying of this book: 


I think you can find ow: more in a few minutes I received the book on “Veterinary State Board 
by looking in “State Board Questions and Answers” Questions and Answers’ and find it a very interest- 
than in any other book published at the present time. ing book for ready reference. Every veterinarian 
If you are busy and want to know anything in a should have this book on his desk; you get every- 


hurry, buy one. W. L. HOLLISTER. thing in a nutshell. E. GREENE, V. S. 
Avon, IIl. Cambridge Springs, Pa. 
I received the copy cf “Veterinary State Board “Veterinary State Board Questions and Answers” 


Questions and Answers” some weeks ago and find received some time ago. I am very well pleased 
it very useful in my practice and am well pleased with the book. It answers as a reference book 
with it. I would not be without this book for twic: for anything that comes up in one’s practice, besides 


what I paid for it. “ HUNT, V. S. being a review of one’s school work. 
Monticello, Ark. Erie, Ill. WM. J. CANT. 
I received your book on ‘Questions and Answers.” I am well pleased with “Veterinary State Board 
This book covers almost all questions in a con- Questions and Answers.” It makes a fine book of 
densed form, so it is vs handy for any one to reference and you can find nearly everything you 
study from. i ALVIN A. ZINKGRAF. want in it. JOHN BYRNE, V. ¢ 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Casey, Iowa. 





Cloth bound, 600 pages. Price, $3.00, prepaid. 


> 
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- tle—John T. Milek, of Sturgis, S. D.; Nor- 
man F. Alderman, of Brook Park, Minn.; : 
and Wm. Spath, of Lewistown, Mo. Other 
witnesses were Dr. O. E. Dyson, State 
veterinarian and Dr. A. Tyler, who ex- 
amined and passed Dorsey’s. cattle and 
whose license to practice subsequently was 
revoked. Dorsey held himself out in ad- 
vertisements as a raiser and breeder of 
high grade cattle. He represented to Milek 
and others that the cattle he sold were 
all subjected to the tuberculin test. Ac- 





LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Cattle or Horse hide, Calf, Dog, Deer, 
orany kind of skin with hair or fur on. 
We finish them it; make 
them into coats (for men an women), 

weeee. 5 rags or shoves whee 01 ——— 

fur goods wi cos gk ess than 
tuet ted. M4 ri lot of 1 
ves a lot of in- 
formation which every stock raiser 
should have, but we never send out this 
——- bouk ex: upon request. 
t tells how to e off and care for 
hides how and when we the 
s about our safe dyeing 
pay which is a tremendous advan 
} Foon ——_ 


th 
ee game trophies we sell, taxi- 
ete. pe pee wat & copy send us 


"The Crosty Ave., ven Rochester OY 










cording to the indictment, these representa- 
tions were fraudulent. 





Four hundred tagless dogs have been 
killed this year in Duluth, Minn., in con- 
formity with the city license law. 





“Colics and Their Treatment” received O. 
K. and after carefully looking through it I 
will say that I am well pleased with it and 
think it a great help to any veterinarian to 
be in possession of one of these books. 

James Tyler, D. V. S. 

Frankfort, Kansas. 


A valuable Chihuahua dog swallowed a 
214-caret diamond at Philadelphia, Pa., re- 
cently. Dr. J: H. Mercer was summoned 
from New York and operated on the dog, 
removing the diamond from its stomach. 





Dr. Louis Weaver, who graduated from 
the veterinary department of the Ohio State 
University, last spring, will locate at Iron- 
ton, Ohio, in November. 





“Colics and Their Treatment” was re- 
ceived. I find it is as modern and scien- 
tific a treatise as I have ever read. It will 
surely be appreciated by every practitioner. 

1: Oy De 
~ Saunemin, IIl. 














Ralston Serum=Safety Serum 








A Reliable Product 
for the Veterinarian 


Ralston Serum Company 
Ralston, Nebraska 


5 Miles West of Omaha 


Long Distance Phones 
Day, Ralston 85 
Night, South 857 
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Wound Treatment 


By L. A. Merillat, E. Wallis Hoare, J. V. Lacroix, J. N. Frost, 
M. R. Steffen, A. T. Kinsley and others 








This is a new and up-to-date work, indispensable to the progressive veterinarian. 
All phases of wound treatment are discussed in this volume, each subject being han- 
dled by an author particularly qualified in that line. 


Among the important subjects treated may be ‘named the following: 


ANTISEPTICS, a full and up-to-date treatise on antiseptics and disinfectants in 
their relation to veterinary medicine—scientific, practical and of incalculable value to 
the practitioner. 


SUPPRESSION OF HEMORRHAGE. This feature of veterinary practice is ably 
and exhaustively dealt with by E. Wallis Hoare, whose name as an authority on vet- 
erinary matters is well known both in America and Europe. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF ASEPTIC SURGERY IN RELATION TO WOUND 
TREATMENT. This is another topic discussed by E. Wallis Hoare in his customary 
thorough and practical style. It contains many facts which no veterinarian can afford 
to miss. 


WOUND SURGERY. This subject is treated at length and in great detail by L. 
A. Merillat, whose standing as an expert in veterinary surgery is too well known, and 
too generally recognized to need mention. His discussion in this volume embraces 
the whole field of surgery as applied to wounds, including pre-operative treatment, 
asepsis, the various conveyors of infection, classification of wounds, operative technic, 
sutures and suturing, etc. 


ABDOMINAL WOUNDS. A thorough and systematic exposition of this import- 
ant branch of wound tréatment by J. V. Lacroix, in which he deals fully with the differ- 
ent classifications of contusions with subsurface solution of continuity, lacerations 
without eventration, wounds with eventration and without visceral perforation, pene- 
trant wounds with visceral perforation, etc. 


OPEN JOINTS. A timely and much needed contribution on suppurative arthritis 
by J. N. Frost, wherein he covers ably and adequately the causes, symptoms and treat- 
ment of this ailment, on which veterinary literature has heretofore been lacking. 


This work also contains a discussion of “Wound Healing” by Dr. A. T. Kinsley; 
“Repair of Wounds,” by Dr. Wm. Brady; “Open Joints,” by Dr. M. R. Steffen; 
“Applications for Wounds,” by Dr. D. H. Stewart; “Practical Wound Applications,” 
by Dr. A. W. Waldron; “Practical Surgical Cleanliness,” by Dr. M. R. Steffen, and 
“Favorite Wound Treatments,” by several writers. 

A work such as this is a necessity to the practitioner who wishes to keep abreast 
with those who are progressing. The list of authors is a sufficient guarantee that the 
book is scientific, authoritative and at the same time decidedly practical. 


Cloth bound, 182 pages. Brice, $1.50 prepaid. 








American Journal of Veterinary Medicine 


Evanston, Illinois 
Send Canadian orders to J. F. Hartz Co., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
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Could Not Be Improved. 

I think your “Colic book” is fine; in fact, 
the finest thing along its line I have ever had 
the pleasure of examining. Every practitioner 
should have one. I have tried out Doctor 
Quitman’s “vest-pocket stomach tube” with 
fine results. I cannot see anything lacking 
in this work or that any change could have 
been made to make it better. I wish it a wide 
distribution. J. H. Davidson, D. V. M. 

Bogata, Texas. 


The Cook county fair scheduled to be 
held at Palatine, Ill, October 14th, 15th 
and 16th, was entirely abandoned to pre- 
vent possible spread of foot-and-mouth 
disease. Notwithstanding the fair associa- 
tion obtained an injunction restraining state 
officials from interfering with the meet, 
officers of the association decided to com- 
ply with the wishes of the state board of 
live stock commissioners. 





Dr. Russell Gerard, formerly of Cham- 
bersburg, IIl., now a practicing veterinarian 
at Sigourney, Iowa, was married to Miss 
Mary Chenoweth, at the home of the bride’s 
parents at Chambersburg, on September 
29th. 





Dr. J. S. Anderson, state veterinarian of 
Nebraska, superintended the killing of 












F. W. JOERS, President 
D. V. DIERKS, Vice Pres. 


Veterinarians in Charge: 


DR. R. E. BROWN, D. V. M. M. S. 
DR. C. M. WHITE, D. V. M. 


If You Are Not Pleased With the 
Serum You Are Using, 
Try Ours 


Nebraska’s Finest Serum Plant 


0 NEBRASKA SERUM CO 
#%, 


QUICK SERVICE 


twenty “dourine” horses and two glandered 
horses in Hooker county during the latter 
part of September. The dourine horses 
were appraised before being killed at 
$1,901.50. Hooker, Blaine, Thomas, Cherry 
and Grant counties have been under quar- 
antine on account of horse diseases for 
about a year. 





A number of cattle died mysteriously 
near Hartford, Mich., during the latter part 
of September, and Dr. A. Elgas, a local 
veterinarian, sent the head of a cow to 
the Michigan Agricultural College for ex- 
amination. He was informed that the ani- 
mal was affected with rabies. 





I find “Poultry Diseases and Their Treat- 
ment” instructive, complete and of much value 
to the veterinarian, as it enables him to cope 
with poultry diseases, which are so numerous 
and destructive. 

I find no phase of practice gives a veterina- 
rian more prestige in his locality than to be 
able to control successfully the poultry trou- 
bles that they are sure to-come in contact 
with, and I also think that the poultry raisers 
will soon learn to call the veterinarian when 
he finds him competent to manage the same. 
A. D. Glover. 

Newark, Mo. 





45% LINCOLN, NEB. 
“> 340 N Street 
Auto Phone B4345 Night Phone F2480 
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Those Who Have Used It, Praise 











DR. A. H. BAKER, Chicago Veterinary College, Chicago, IIl.: 

“Frohner’s Text-Book of General Therapeutics for Veterinarians is an ex- 
cellent work and I commend it highly and will recommend it to our students.” 
DR. CHARLES H. STANGE, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa: 

“I regard Dr. Frohner’s Text-Book of General Therapeutics for Veteri- 
narians as one of the best of its kind.” 

PROF. R. A. CRAIG, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind.: 

“TI am very pleased with the translation of Frohner’s Text-Book by Dr. 
Klein. I consider this one of the best books of general therapeutics for 
veterinarians that I have ever read.” 

PROF. C. C.-WEEKS., U. S. College of Veterinary Surgeons, Washing- 

ton, D. C.: 

“T have thoroughly examined Prof. Frohner’s Text-Book of General 
Therapeutics for Veterinarians and am highly pleased with the thorough- 
ness of the word.” 

PROF. W. H. DALRYMPLE, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 

“T have looked through Frohner’s Text-Book of General Therapeutics 
for Veterinarians, translated by Dr. Klein, and feel no hesitancy in saying 
that it will not only be a most valuable addition to our veterinary literature, 
but will receive a warm welcome by the veterinary profession throughout 
the country.” 

DR. CHARLES F: LYNCH, Terre Haute, Ind.: 
“T have reviewed the copy of Frohner’s Therapeutics sent to me a few 


weeks ago and I find the work a very valuable one. It is especially suited J 


for quick reference on the part of the practi- 
tioner and for collateral reading by the stu- 
dent.” | 

The Above are but a few who Endorse 


General Therapeutics 
FOR VETERINARIANS 


By Eugen. Frohner, 
Veterinary College, Berlin. 
Alithorized Translation from the Fourth Revised 
German Edition, 
By Louis A. Klein. 
Professor of Pharmacology and Veterinary Medicine, 
School of Veterinary Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


ITS SPECIAL VALUE 


This book discusses Veterinary Therapeutics in an 
entirely original manner. ; 

Instead of discussing each drug in detail in the 
usual manner, the author brings together the facts 
relating to all of the drugs suited to the treatment 
of a certain disease or group of diseases and pre- 
sents them in connection with the physiological and 
pathological principles concerned in each case. This 
method permits of the presentation of all of the re- 
lated facts in_a concise form in which they are 
readily accessible to the practitioner and student. 

Not only drugs are considered, but also therapeutic methods, vaccines, firing, etc. 

In addition there are chapters on the tuberculin and mallein tests and on disinfection. 

The book has been a standard work in Germany for twenty-three years and this 
translation has just been made from the latest German edition. 


302 Pages, Handsome Durable Binding, $3.00 Prepaid 


American Journal of Veterinary Medicine, Evanston, Ill. 
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Business Opportunities 


For Sale, Exchange, Help Wanted, etc., $1.00 
for 25 words or less; additional words 4 cents 
each. Send cash with order. Add 25c. extra 


for correspondence when replies are sent in care 





of Veterinary Medicine 





OR SALE—A good city and country practice in 

a Connecticut city of 25,000 population. No 
legitimate competition. Don’t answer unless you 
mean business. Address No. 109, care of VETERI- 
NARY MEDICINE. 





W ANTED—Position by graduate in the West, or 

will buy half interest in good practice. Auto, 
horses, instruments furnished; two years’ experi- 
ence. Best of references furnished. Address No. 
110, care of VETERINARY MEDICINE. 





ANTED—Position as assistant to veterinarian 

by graduate veterinarian, registered in two 
states. Address No. 111, care of VETERINARY 
MEDICINE. 





OR SALE—Southern Michigan practice, estab- 

lished 40 years, good town, good country, no 
opposition. Will sell property and practice or prac- 
tice alone. All the business a man could care for. 
Bargain. Address No. 112, care of VETERINARY 
MEDICINE. 





ANTED—Veterinary graduate of accredited col- 

lege. 1915 graduate preferred. Must be 
strictly sober. Will make partner or pay good 
salary. No capital required. Have modern hospital 
with operating room, table, box stalls, padded colic 
stall, office and dispensary. Fancy proposition for 
right party. Late photograph of applicant only ref- 
erence required. Address Dr. W. R. Morgan, Box 
241, Baker, Mont. 





OR SALE—Practice in corn belt of Northeastern 

Kansas. $300.00 buys practice, drugs and office 
fixtures. Will also sell auto if wanted. Don’t write 
unless you mean business. Address No. 113, care of 
VETERINARY MEDICINE. 





FoR SALE—To quick buyer with cash, veterinary 
practice at inventory of drugs, instruments, of- 
fice furniture, and furnished apartment for single 
or married couple. Rents at $18.00 and centrally 
located. Wish to return to college, reason for sell- 
ing. Address G. A. Schwartz, 1327 Twelfth Ave., 
Altoona, Pa. 





VY ETERINARY PRACTICES FURNISHED AND 
sold in 48 states, Physicians, dentists and 
nurses furnished and located. Drug stores for sale 
and drug positions in all states. F. V. Kniest, R. P., 
Omaha, Neb. Established 1904. 








ANTI-COW-KICKER 





device for controlling cows 
while operating, or vicious 
kickers. 


HE MOORE BROS., ALBANY, NEW YORK 


Enclosed find a check for $2.00 for which 
please send me the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
VETERINARY MeEnICINE: another year. Will 
say I am very much pleased with past copies, 
and it has helped me very much in my daily 
practice, and you can always count me a sub- 
scriber. 

Dover, N. H. E. N. Otzenpam, D. V.M. 


Enclosed find a check for $2.00 for which I 
wish to renew my subscription to the AMEr- 
ICAN JOURNAL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE. I 
think it the best ever and could not do busi- 
ness without it. 


Page, N. D. A. C. Kirsy. 





Concise, Practical, Authoritative, Creditable. 

Poulry diseases and their treatment are 
subjects not infrequently brought to the 
veterinarian’s attention. Doctor Kaupp’s 
volume on the subject is written in a 
manner that stamps it as authoritative. It 
is concise, practical and a very creditable 
addition to our literature. 

J. W. Pritchard. 
Fessenden, N. Dak. 





A Poultry Editor’s Opinion. 
I have read the book carefully and find 


it thoroughly up-to-date, well written and 


the best book treating poultry diseases now 
before the public. 
Clarence Ward, 
American Poultry Journal. 
Chicago, IIl. 





A Place For It In Veterinary Literature. 
I received a copy of “Poultry Dieases and 
Their Treatment” and am much pleased 
with it. It supplies a long-felt want in 
veterinary literature. 
S. Glasson, D. V. S. 
Ft. Russell, Wyo. 
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Canine and Feline Biologic 
Specialties 


CANINE-DISTEMPER!IANTITOXIC SERUM 


Prepared by using the filterable virus and secondary infection organisms of canine distem- 
per. A most efficient serum for the treatment of canine distemper. It also confers a 
temporary immunity. Send for case reports. 


Price, per dozen boxes of six ampules each = 





In less than half-dozen quantities, per box. 


CANINE-DISTEMPER BACTERIN 


Canine Distemper-Bacterins, for immunizing dogs against the secondary infections of 
canine distemper. They are the well-known Abbott Quality. 


Price, per dozen boxes of six ampules each $15.00 
In less than half-dozen quantities, per box 1.50 


CANINE AND FELINE MIXED-INFECTION BACTERIN 


contains numerous strains of bacillus coli communis, staphylococcus, albus and aureus, and 
streptococcus pyogenes of canine and feline origin. 
An efficient preventive and curative agent for purulent infections of dogs and cats— 
especially such as occur following spaying and other cperations. 
Price, per dozen boxes of six ampules each $15.00 
In less than half-dozen quantities, per box 1.50 


THE ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


[THE ABBOTT ALKALOIDAL CO.] 


SEATTLE Ravenswood, CHICAGO TORONTO 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES NEW YORK BOMBAY 





























DOCTOR! 


Write today for valuable free booklet, “ANTI-HOG CHOLERA 


SERUM; Its Production and Field Uses,” by Clinton S. Bugbee, 
D.V.S. 


A GOOD BOOK ABOUT A 
GOOD SERUM—READ IT! 


Imperial Serum Co. 
General Offices: 
756 Live Stock Exchange, Kansas City, Mo. 


Omaha, Nebraska, Branch, W. G. Cleveland, Manager. 
St. Joseph, Mo., Branch, J. W. Holtman, Manager. 


Prepared under U.S. Veterinary Springfield, Mo., Branch, C. C. Hankins, Manager. 


License No. 14 Hamilton, O., Branch, D. Bourne, Manager. 
































The Dog Fanciers’ Protective Associa- 
tion of Granite City, Ill. recently decided 
to offer a reward of $25 for information 
leading to the apprehension of dog thieves. 
They intend to extend their work into all 
cities in the state, as the tendency of valu- 
able dogs to become detached from their 
rightful owners is extensively prevalent. 





A diminutive heifer calf, weighing only 
thirteen pounds, was recently born near 
Aurora, Ill. Two weeks after its birth, it 
had gained four pounds, and seems to be a 
normal specimen except for size. To make 
up for this, a calf weighing 159 pounds at 
birth was born near Alliance, Ohio, at 
about the same time. The calf is said to 
be perfect in build, vigorous and healthy, 
the only thing out of the ordinary about 
it being its remarkable size. These two 
events are good illustrations of what Emer- 
son used to call the law of compensation. 





Dr. F. F. Dolan, C. V. C., 1910, has been 
for the last six months engaged in dourine 
eradication in the western part of North 
Dakota. During the summer: over 7,000 
mares and stallions were examined in Mc- 
Kinzie county alone by federal and state 
veterinarians. In the southern part of the 


state Dr. C. C. Jackson, of Dickinson, had 
charge of the -work, being ably assisted by 
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several members of the federal.force. At 
present dourine is practically extinct in 
North Dakota, and one more year of work 
like that of 1915 will mean “its complete 
eradication. ‘ : 





Practical and Thoroughly Reliable. 

“Poultry Diseases and Their Treatment” is 
an excellent treatise on the subject. When 
we enlarge our Poultry Course here we shall 
use it as a text. 

The illustrations that you have used are 
most excellent, and the information contained 
in the book is very practical and thoroughly 
reliable, 

J. J. Hooper, 
Dept. of Animal Husbandry, Kentucky Agri- 
cultural College. 

Lexington, Ky. 


Dr. Eller Cunningham, of Valparaiso, 
Ind., was recently appointed deputy state 
veterinarian for Porter county. 





The Michigan state live stock commis- 
sion on September 27th, issued an order 
placing all dogs in Saginaw county in quar- 
antine for sixty days, following an out- 
break of rabies at Saginaw. More than a 
dozen persons, mainly children, had been 
bitten by dogs, some of which were found 
to be affected by rabies. : 


























Abscesses 
Inflamed Glands 
Periostitis 
Bog Spavin 
Capped Knee 

Infected Wounds 


Harness Galls 







Bruises 


















Burns 
Distemper 


Pneumonia 








Caked Bag 








Orchitis 





Sprains 





Scratches 


Tendonitis 


For Any Inflammatory Condition. Apply Hot and Thick 
Cover With Absorbent Cotton. 
Booklet and Spatula on Request. 


THE DENVER CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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Beebe Scarlatone 
Bacterial Vaccines Dusting Powder 


Scarlatone contains Scarlet R, Powdered Alum, 


(Staphylo-Streptococcic Polyvalent Mixed) Acetanilid, Boric —_—- Oxide, Menthol, Cam- 


phor and Carbolic Acid. 


insure your surgical success in neh prick calk The ideal dusting 
— wire cut, quittor, poll evil, fistulous wither, powder to apply to ul- 

cers, wounds, abrasions 
and all skin affections. 
It favors active prolif- 
eration of the epitheli- 
um and promotes rapid 
healing. When applied 
to wounds it protects 
the surface from air; 
prevents the growth of 
bacteria and irritation 
from flies. 


Prices: 


meee LEP } Per Box (4-0z. can) $0.25 
Per D 2.00 


ozen x 
Per Half Gross... 10.00 
Per Gross ........ 18.00 


Prepared for veterina- 


rians under their 
* own label. 


Vermufucid Bolus 


A New Vermifuge Bolus—Already Very P opuar 





Because it is— 


Carefully prepared. 
Thoroughly tested. 
Accurately Standardized. 
Absolutely dependable. 


m- © DO 


Why not use a vaccine that has been thor- 
oughly tried and of proven reliability? 





Package containing 12 ampoules..... $ 1.50 


nde Th 1 “get” 5 
12 packages containing 12 ampoules.. 15.00 Price Bow ne ib ie podueaié. 


24 packages containing 12 ampoules... 27.50 Try them and be pleased. 


PHAGOCYTONE 


Phagocytone, as the name suggests, is a proteid preparation which greatly increases 
the resisting power of the phagocytes, therefore heightening the power of resistance of 
the animal organism to disease. 


Phagocytone is especially recommended 
for treating obstinate cases of Pneumonia, 
Influenza and other febrile conditions, par- 
ticularly in the subacute stages. 





Prices: 
Bottle, containing 15 c.c.........+- . -$0.50 
¥% dozen bottles, containing 15 c.c.... 2.00 
1 dozen bottles, containing 15 c.c.... 4.00 


Beebe iddasical Laboratories, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Probably a Satisfactory Text Book. 

I believe “Poultry Diseases and Their 
Treatment” by Dr. B. F. Kaupp will be very 
satisfactory as a: textbook for the study of 
poultry diseases in connection with courses 
along this line in Poultry Husbandry. I be- 
lieve it will be possible for us to use it as a 
textbook next year. 

M. C. Kilpatrick, 
Instructor in Poultry Husbandry, Pennsyl- 
vania Agricultural Experiment Station. 

State College, Pa. 


Dr. J. S. Andrade, of Huntsville, Ala., 
has erected a modern veterinary hospital 
at that place. A large crowd attended the 
opening and watched Dr. Andrade and his 
assistants demonstrate his facilities for tak- 
ing care of patients. 


After God had finished making the rattle- 
snake, the toad and the vampire, he had 
some awful substance left from which he 
made a knocker. 

A knocker is a two-legged animal with 
a corkscrew soul, a waterlogged brain, and 
a combination backbone made of jelly and 
glue. Where other people have their hearts 
he carries a tumor of decayed principles. 


When a knocker goes down the street, 
honest men turn their backs, the angels 
weeps tears in heaven, and the devil shuts 
the gate of hell to keep him out. 


I have read “Wound Treatment” and 
“Swine Diseases” (Kinsley) and am more 
than pleased with them. “Wound Treat- 
ment” is little in size, but mighty, and I 
can most sincerely say that it pleased me 
so well that I devoted all of my spare 
moments studying it until I read all and 
have already tried some of the treatments 
with excellent results. All up-to-date veter- 
inarians should have one in his possession. 

Harrisburg, IIl. R. C. Rrecer, D. V. M. 


I received the books ordered a few days 
ago and must say that they are simply im- 
mense. I now have six of your books and 
they are all worth their weight in gold. 
No practitioner can afford to be without 
any of them. Whenever you publish any 
other books of this nature and high quality, 
do not fail to let me hear from you as 
soon as they are obtainable as I should 
hate to miss getting them. 

Salina, Kan. Hucu S. Maxwe tt, D. V. S. 





Secure Complete Safety Conjointly 


For Yourself and Your Farmer Friends 
by Using Only 


Sioux City Serum Company 
Hog Cholera Serum 


Pioneer Producers of Potent Effective Serum 


Complete plant and laboratory constructed in conformity with and under supervision 


.of federal and state authorities. 
on our own farms. 


Serum produced from immune swine fed and raised 


Your Orders Solicited With Confidence In Your Clients Complete Satisfaction. 


Federal License No. 37 
State Permit No. 14 


Stock Yards 
Sioux City, lowa 


Our facilities insure shipment by first train after receipt of wire, phone or mail orders 
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